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Cultural Links Between India and Egypt 
M. C. J oshi Se 


A modern western writer'has expressed the view that Egyptians lived 
apart from the rest of the ancient world because of their geographical 
position. He further states that the myths, symbols and social concepts - 
of Babylonions, Syrians and Jews were passed om from people to 
people to become the part of western heritage, whereas those of the 
Egyptians were not transmitted and so seem to be completely alien. 

The statement does not seem to be wholly correct for ancient 
Egyptian concepts,-art-form and myths did travel, may be to a limited 
degree, beyond the geographical borders. In‘this regard, even India 
cannot be treated as an exception, although the cultural elements of 
Egyptian origin are hardly conspicuous in Indian antiquity. The reason - 
for this inconspicuousness of Egyptian traditional features in ancient 
India’s art and religion, besides their late arrival on Indian Soil, was 
probably due to the preponderance of indirect links betweèn the two 
areas of the world.’ 

It is, however, difficult to pinpoint when the communication 
between Egypt and India commenced. Yet, what is intriguing is the 
remarkable parallelism in the archaic concepts of Egyptian Maaf and 
Vedic Rita’—the divine order of nature or creation—as opposed to 
chaos of falsehood. It was the principal duty of the king, in accordance ` 
with both the Egyptian and Indian traditions, to establish order in 
place of disorder or chaos. Other interesting points of similarity in the 
cultural life of Pharaonic Egypt and ancient. India was deification of 
the forces of nature, faith in magic and magical chants, deep-rooted 
mysticism and emphasis on symbolic expressions. 

A more prolific phase of cultural interaction between India: and 
Egypt perhaps began with the expansion of Achaemenian rule in . 
Egypt and bordering regions of north-western India and owing to the 
growth of urbanization in.early historical India. It is generally believed 
that in this period, the mystic frame of the Egyptian mind was largely 
influenced by the Indian thought. Petrie* feels that in Egypt the doctrine 
of rebirth, favoured by throwing all bodily senses into abeyance and 
brought to pass-by ‘driving out the twelve inner torments by their anti- 
theses, was accepted under the Indian influence. 
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The strongest evidence of India’s direct relations with Egypt - 
is, however,. preserved in Asoka’s thirteenth Rock Edict’, wherein, 
he makes ‘reference. to:his contacts with Ptolemy II Philadelphus 
(285-246 B.c.) of Egypt, in connection with the expansion of his policy 
of the propagation of the law of righteousness (Dharma). The Asokan 
records mention Ptolemy as Turamaya. It is almost certain that the 
Mauryan court and Ptolemy II exchanged official embassies. Pliny ` 
names the Egyptian ambassador of Ptolemy II to India as Dionysius. 
Asoka in his second Rock Edict, referring to his philanthropic activities, 
records that besides his own empire, he. had made arrangements for . 


the medical treatment of men and animals even in the territories ~ 


ruled by Antiochus Theos Syria (260-246 B.c.) and kingdoms in the 
neighbourhood’, which also included Egypt. We may, therefore, infer 
that Asoka’s missions may also have set up hospitals/hospices for 
animals and human beings in various foreign countries including Egypt. _ 

The presence of Indians in Egypt in the third century B.c. has also 
been attested to by Athenaeus who tells us that the processions of 
Ptolemy II Philadelphus also consisted of women, cows and hunting 
dogs from India’, It is also stated that the Egyptian ruler, Ptolemy 
Philopator lined a part of his yacht with Indian stones. 

It appears that Asoka also drew inspiration from Egypt at least - 
for evolving the concept of one of his pillars at Sarnath, once bearing 
the famous lion capital originally topped with a sacred wheel (Dharma- 
Chakra), symbolizing Buddha’ turning the dormant Wheel of Law. An - 
old Egyptian illustration showing a blue lotus plant supporting three 
lions, indicates such an influence!®. Similarly, the use of dramatic 
_ spectacles organized by Asoka, which were being announced by the 
beat of drums, as mentioned in his fourth Rock Edict!!, also seem to 
have been inspired by Egyptian dramatic traditions. | 

Egyptian dramatic performances were essentially ritualistic in 
‘style and contents, wherein gods were represented by actors, e.g., an 
embalming priest wore jackal’s mask impersonating god Anubis!?: For 
the propagation of his Dharma (code of righteousnéss) Asoka perhaps 
followed the Egyptian style of performances as he introduced stage- 
shows with the views of celestial cars (occupied by gods), divine elephant 
(Buddha’s symbol of birth), columns of light (i.e. flaming pillar repre- 
senting Buddha as in the art of Amaravati) and other celestial forms. 

Possibly, an interesting aspect of the Asokan spectacles i in the’ 
present context appears to be the scene showing the column of light 
symbolizing Buddha, as the enlightened one. Despite its conceptual 
relationship with Vedic skambha it has a historical parallel in Djed? 
pillars of ancient Egypt which represented the divinities and .were 
decked in the middle with a piece of cloth (as loin), looking like festoons. 
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Presence of mother goddess figures standing amid palm trees, 
with vultures, snakes, lions in some of the cultic carved stone-discs' 
from north India, besides the depiction of blue lotus on an Asokan pillar `- 
and Buddhist reliefs of Bharhut, do suggest certain indirect links with 
archaic traditions of Egyptian art, possibly through West Asia in 
3rd-2nd century B.C. In fact, in the Post-Mauryan art and literature of: 
India, blue lotus (nilotpala), a symbol of Egyptian mysticism, not only 
makes appearance as an art-motif but is also used to express purity and 
tenderness of emotions.. 

In one of the Bharhut reliefs depicting a tree divinity offering a 
drink through a hand emerging out of the tree-trunk is reminiscent of 
similar Egyptian concept of earlier date. 

Further, dwarf Yaksha figure* from the rock-cut caves of Pitalkhora 
(Maharashtra), dated to second century. B.C., deserves comparison 
with an Egyptian dwarfish figure of the god called | Bes. who was regarded 
as the protector against animals. The Yakshas, too, were considered 

in many cases as protectors of buildings and people. 

With the growth of India’s links with West, there was a brisk 
communication in the area of trade with the Hellenistic world includ- 
ing Egypt, and it is believed that even Indian traders reached the land 
of Pharaohs. A Hellenistic writer, Agatharchides, the learned tutor-of 
Ptolemy Soter II (116-107 B.c.), informs us about a colony of Indians 
in an island close to the mouth of Red Séa named Sokotra, which can 
- be restored in Sanskrit as Sukhottara-dvipa (island of great joy). 

Sokotra, perhaps served as one of the many intermediary ports 
between Egypt and India, as till the discovery of monsoon winds 
around A.D. 45, Indian merchandise was not being brought directly to 
Egypt from the land of its origin. There was no doubt an old land route 
through West Asia and Iran to India from Egypt, in addition to sea 
route. During the Ptolemic period perhaps, only the ports on the 
mouth of the Indus like Potana (Patala) and Barygaza or Surparaka, 
etc., on the western coast of India, seem to have more effectively. 
operated than south Indian harbours. Strabo’s statement that in the 
days of Ptolemies very few accomplished the voyage to India and 
brought home merchandise, is indeed significant and indicates indirect 
trade; there were also adventurers from both the countries who did 
attempt to travel direct from Egypt to India and vice-versa. Eudoxus, 
a Greek explorer, under the direction of Ptolemy Euergetes II 
(146-117 B.c.) reached India with the help of a half-dead Indian rescued 
from a boat located in the Red Sea. Having picked up smatterings of 
Greek, the Indian offered that if the government provides him a ship 
to go back, he would show them the way to India. The offer was gladly 
accepted by-the ruler Euergetes H, and Eudoxus accomplished his 
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successful voyage to India and could exchange his goods for Indian 
gems and spices. Eudoxus also made a second trip to India during the 
reign of Soter II (117-80 B.c.).” 

-An early Western writer on India, Dian Chrysostom who died in 
about A.D. 117, makes a reference to his meeting Indian merchants in 
the city of Alexandria. One of the merchants named Sophon (Subhanu), 
_ crossing the desert from the Red Sea to the Nile, on his way to Alexandria 

from Red Sea, had left a. brief inscription in a temple at Redesiy] 
` recording his homage to the Greek god Pan Euodos. for safe journey. 
Pan incidentally was similar to Krishna in some way as he was a deity 
of flocks and herds and was also regarded as a flute player.” 

Although Egypt became a province of the Roman Empire towards 

the closing decades of first century B.c., its trade relations with India 
not only continued but increased. The peak period of Indo-Roman 
trade was in the second century a.D., as attested to by numerous 
archaeological finds. As a result of this increased communication, 
there was also transmission of knowledge from one country to the 
other in the fields of culture and scientific subjects including astrology. 
A Christian writer Clement of Alexandria who seems to have died in 
the first quarter of second century A.D., furnishes some information on 
Hindu gods, Brahmins (Brachmanaé) and Buddhists (Sarmanae), 
stating that the Brahmins despised death and set no value on life, on - 
account of their belief in transmigration, and the Saramana or Buddhists _ 
- worshipped a pyramid containing divine relics. An interesting evidence 
of Indo-Egyptian relations of this period is preserved in a papyrus of 
Greek drama, containing some words of ancient Kannada, a dialect 
showing familiarity of the author with the people of India. 

A notable result of India’s intimate connections with the western 
world, particularly Egypt, was in the field of astrology-cum-astronomy 
in regard to transmission of ideas and knowledge on the solar zodiac, 
week-days; and the traditions of horoscopy; including planetary 
combinations, which became an integral part of the Indian social system. 

Sanskrit texts on astrology compiled in India subsequently, 
acknowledge the contribution of Greco-Egyptian astrologers and one 
of them known as Menitho of Egypt has probably been mentioned as 
Manitha by Varahamihira, a well-known astrologer of sixth century A.D. 

An early Indian Sanskrit text on Hellenistic astrology named 
Yavanajataka of -Sphujidvaja~ also incorporates certain Egyptian 

iconographic features of the solar zodiac. For instance Mithuna or 
' Gemini, the third Zodiac sign, is represented in Indian traditions by a` 
divine couple with the male holding a club and the female, a lyre follow- ` 
‘ing the old astrological system of Egypt, depicting ancient Egyptian 
deities Shu and Tefnut through this particular sign. Similarly, Indian 
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‘iconography of Kanya or Virgo showing a damsel holding a torch/fire 
on a boat, represents Isis Pelaga of Egyptian tradition, known as a 
protectress of harbour, especially at Alexandria. Other features of 
Egyptian origin in Yavanajataka are to be noted in regard to the 
description of Leo (Simha) on a mount (saila), and Pisces (Mina), as a 
pair of fish in water. In respect of Zodiacal melothesia too, Sphuj idvaja 
to a great extent, follows the Egyptian concepts. | 

Amongst the positive archaeological references of the Egyptian. 
contacts with India, we may mention a solid cast figure of a child god 
‘Harpocretes, wearing the crowns of lower and upper Egypt and terra- 
cotta Soul-Houses of Egyptian affinity from the Saka-Parthian levels 
of Taxila,” now in Pakistan. It is, however, difficult to say whether 
these objects indicate just a survival:of Egyptian tradition or presence . 
of natives of Egypt in Taxila. 

It may perhaps be relevant to mention, about some Indian 
sculptures which bear a faint impress of Egyptian iconographic and art 
_ traditions. Belonging generally to the early centuries of the Christian 
era, these are mainly from Mathura, a metropolitan town of the Kushan . 
period in north India. These images show association with the cult of 
Skanda, also known as Kumara or Karttikeya, who in Hindu mythology 
is regarded as the son of Siva and the commander of the gods. The cult 
became popular from the first century A.D. onwards, and many 
- sculptures of the deity were carved for the purpose of worship. In this 
connection, we would like to refer to a relief” depicting a lion-faced 
goddess in seated position holding a child with a separate figure of 
Skanda or Karttikeya in the centre and a large jar with a ram-head and 
devotees on the sides. The panel is closely related to the birth of 
Skanda as suggested by the seated goddess with a child, representing 
the nurse (dhatri) of the god and the jar, symbolic of the golden bowl 
(suvarna kunda), wherein the semen of the fire-god, represented by, 
the ram-head was deposited before his birth; it is possible to locate 
some earlier Egyptian parallels, Lion- headed goddess was known in 
ancient Egypt as Sekhmet who was regarded as the daughter of Ra, . 
the Sun god. The ram-headed jar is comparable to the canopic jars 
associated with the sons of Horus.” 

The similarities do not seem to be accidental but show a kind of 
indirect Hindu derivation of the original Egyptian concepts. Our 
surmise is further confirmed. by a reference in the Mahabharata, 
wherein the mother of Skanda is stated to be the daughter (Kanya) of 
Red* Sea (Lohita-Udadhi) and the lion-headed goddess is called 
Lohitayani. Other figures of mother goddess, of this period, show the 
deity holding a child on the lap, horizontally. It is significant to note 
that this type of images are absent in pre-Kushan time in India. Most 
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probably, the inspiring source of such images of mother goddess was 
mainly the icon of Isis, the mother.of Horus in Egyptian mythology. 
Like Skanda, Horus is also associated with reeds and is also regarded 
as a warrior. Harpokretes, the child Horus, is comparable to young 
Karttikeya known traditionally as Kumara (adolescent). Similarly, a 
figure of tiger-headed goddess of the same period in Allahabad Museum 
(U.P.) makes an interesting comparison with Egyptian goddess . 
Sekhmet. 

In the present context, we would further like to draw the attention 
to a relief of second century A.D. from Mathura, identified as the 
representation of Risya-Sringa on account of protruding horn over his 
head. If, however, the relief is seen carefully, the position of the horn: 
with Indian turban appears to be similar to that of Egyptian crown with 
a curvature at the top. Besides, the extended palm with a raised finger 
close to the mouth, looks very much similar to the typical position of 
hand in case of child god Harpokretes, as already discussed. | 

A terracotta plaque from Ahichchhatra”’ (U.P.) of about the fifth 
century A.D., illustrates the Indianized version of Egyptian solar boat 
with images of Sun God, personified by seven young females. To justify 
the Indian concept of Sun’s Chariot, a wheel has been shown centrally ' 
‘on the exterior of the boat. Following the Egyptian idea, the Sun God 

is depicted here in the form of a double-bordered orb. i 

Keeping in view the vastness of Indian art, the examples discussed 
by us here are rather scanty for supporting the idea of-a conscious 
- movement for the import of Egyptian art-forms. These E PONGEN 
however few, are also not accidental. 

What seems to be. more probable as a result of the growth of 
Indian communication with the western world, especially the port of 
Alexandria and areas of the Red Sea, many ideas and concepts includ- — 
ing the legends of Horus migrated to India and were suitably adapted 
in Hindu mythology. There is also a striking similarity in the Indo- 
Egyptian legends of Ganga and Nile” which are believed to have three 
course flow through heavens, earth and nether world. On this account, 
Ganga i in classical Sanskrit literature is also named as Tripathaga i LG; 
a river passing through three regions. 

Many other aspects of ancient mythologies, culture and traditions 
of India and Egypt, which may have had a common source of origin in 
remote past, need to be studied in greater detail and precision with the 
aid of archaeology and literature for a proper comprehension of the 
subject. Despite limitations of our knowledge in the area, we have 
attempted to invite the attention of scholars and experts on the subject 
to a few common elements in the cultures of ancient Fadia and Egypt 
for further investigations. 
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India, Egypt and the Changing World 


Power Structure 
á a; E M. S. Agwani E er 


In any discussion of Indo-Egyptian relations it is customary to hark 
back to the commonality of outlook on vital issues of national and 
international affairs that the two countries had nurtured during the 
‘Nasser-Nehru era. It spawned a wide area of cooperation—political, 
economic and cultural—between India and Egypt. 

Going back a little further into recent past one discovers striking 
parallels in the social and intellectual currents of the two countries over ` 
a longer period. For one thing, both in India and Egypt the year 1919 
was the year of great political upsurge against alien rule. In that year, 
large masses of people got involved in the political process that gave 
birth to national movements. It was around this time that the Wafd 
. Party was born and Saad Zaghlul emerged as its authentic leader. This 
coincided with the Indian National Congress surging forth as a mass 


". organization under the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi. Out of this 


grew a sense of deep empathy on either side. Salama Musa, a gifted 
thinker and prolific writer of Egypt, recounted later in his autobiography 
how India’s struggle for independence loomed large in his political 
thinking and how he saw. the question of Egyptian independence 
linked with the struggle for freedom everywhere in the colonial world. 
What struck Salama Musa as most significant was Gandhi’s ceaseless 
fight on two fronts—against foreign rule and against outmoded social 
customs both of which were stifling freedom and progress. 

: For another, in the late nineteenth century one finds a very striking 
parallel between the political careers of Sir Sayed Ahmad Khan and 
Sheikh Muhammad Abduh. They had a great-deal in common in their 
` approach to religious and educational questions, which, in turn, 


accelerated the process of modernization in India and Egypt. Both _ 


brought their modernistic thinking to bear on the task of harmonizing 


"` the religious tradition with the urges and aspirations of the modern 


times. Both believed that the ‘work of God’ cannot be at variance with 
the ‘word of God’ and that there was no basic conflict between religion 
and science. 


t 
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Today, when the world is witnessing the emergence of a new 
power structure on a scale and magnitude reminiscent of the period 
immediately after the Second World War, it is both necessary and 
-= important that we reflect on our own situation and examine the options 

open to us. l 

When the future historian will look'at the panorama of.events of 
the twentieth century he may discover some unmistakable landmarks. 
One such landmark , of course, would be the staggering transformation 
that science and technology have brought about in our way of life, even 
in our way of thinking about ourselves and the universe around us. At 
ño time in past history has there been such an explosion of knowledge 
and at such a stunning pace. This has made our planet truly small and 
interdependent i in terms of technology, economic well- being and even 
the air we breathe. 

` Another landmark of the twentieth century that mightinterest the 
future historian is the emergence of the colonial and semi-colonial 
peoples into freedom and independence. The process has brought 
. to a close the Vasco da Gama Age that began in a.p. 1498 when the 
Portuguese navigator discovered the Cape of Good Hope route to 
India. During the Vasco da Gama era much of world politics was a 
mere extension of European politics. The rest of the world—India, 
China, the Arab world and Africa—was at the receiving end. That 
world has changed significantly since the middle of this century with 
the involvement of thousands of millions of people across the globe in 
what goes on in world politics.. They claim and strive to-have a say in. 
global decision-making. Power is now dispersed as many new nations 
‘have won independence. ) . 

A third landmark of the twentieth century that the future historian 
will surely notice is the occurrence of two World Wars followed by the 
Cold War. In the early history of mankind wars were local or continental. 
The two World Wars were global in the sense that they involved man- 
power and resources of a large part of the world. Then came the Cold 
War which implied 4 relationship between the two power blocs that 
was not merely one of rivalry but of a deeper conflict between rival 
concepts of individual and society. What is more important for us is 
that some of the bloodiest contests of the Cold War occurred in the 
Third World—Korea, Vietnam and Afghanistan, to mention the dead- - 
liest ones. 

I shall now dwell upon the more recent changes i in the world 
power structure that should provide the backdrop for discussing the 
new’ challenges and opportunities we face today. One of the changes 
that is becoming very obvious is that the bipolar structure in which two 
power blocs—Western and the Soviet—contested for global supremacy, 


` 
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has, in the last few years, yielded place in multiple centres of power. 
Of late, these newcomers are in the process of crystallising into 
increasingly autonomous centres of power. In the years to come, we 
may find this, multipolarity relfected in the working of international ~ 
litics. 

= An interesting point about these new centres is that they donot 
derive their strength from military power. They are sustained by 
economic and technological prowess. I have in mind Japan, Germany — 
and France. And if the developing nations play their cards well there is 
no earthly reason why they cannot overcome. their deficiencies by 
acquiring technological capabilities and achieving economic self- 
reliance. I mean_self-reliance not in the sense that you produce every- 
thing you need, but that you are able to pay for what you need by selling 
something that other people need, that you can generate your own 
technological resources. 

A corollary of the above is the relative weakening of the so called 
Super Powers over the last fifteen to twenty years. Take the case of the 
Soviet Union. During the Brezhnev era, the Soviet Union had reached 
a point where military competition with the Western bloc could not be 
sustained without unacceptable damage to its economy. After Brezhnev, 
it created a sense of panic in Moscow. The much talked about remedies 
of perestroika and glasnost have so far contributed only to intensifying - 
the crisis. As of now, the Soviet Union’s physical survival, let alone its 
capability to influence world politics, is uncertain. 

_ America, on the other hand, has emerged out of the Cold War, 
much less bruised and battered. But indicators show that American 
power has declined steadily over the last quarter of a century. Partly it 
was due to the rise of new centres of power in the Capitalist camp itself. 
Another reason is what Paul Kennedy has brought out in his thoughtful. 
study, The Rise and Fall of the Great Powers: 1500 to 2000, namely, 
military over-extension.. When you over-extend militarily you pay a 


. heavy price for sustaining your influence globally. The cost may be 


back-breaking. : 

The next point about the new power structure is the centrality of 
technological excellence. Today, real power is-derived not from military 
strength but from technological excellence in manufacturing goods 
and equipment of everyday civilian use. With military power you can. 
certainly do a few things—as America did in the Gulf context—but you 
cannot do many other things that impart the power that matters, the < 
economic power. 

Yet another aspect of the changing global power structure is the 
emergence of the North-South divide into a sharp focus. In the mid- 
1950s, Nehru had said that the real dichotomy in the world is not between 


~ 
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Capitalism and Communism but between the- North and. the South, 
that is between the rich and the poor. This dichotomy-may now come 
into sharper focus and influence events in different parts of the world. 

_ And this brings me to my last point; namely where does non- 
alignment fit into this changing power structure? Nonalignment, we 
know, was born at a time when the world was afflicted by the Cold 
War. And that is why the term nonalignment was coined. Hasn’t 
nonalignment lost its rationale with the end of the Cold War, formally 
announced by George Bush and Mikhail Gorbachov at Helsinki last 
year? I for.one would venture to submit that if nonalignment stands for 
“englargement of freedom in the world” as Nehru put it or signifies. 
“freedom to make our decisions, freedom to keep outside anybody’s 
sphere of influence” as Nasser defined it, then nonalignment is of abiding 
_ value and relevance. Strictly speaking, nonalignment as conceived 
Originally stood for an independent foreign policy. And that to my 
mind is the essence of nonalignment. There can be no doubt, however, 
that if nonalignment continues to move in its old grooves it is bound to 
become sterile and irrelevant. We must also realize that the post-Cold 
War world is vastly more complex than the one it has replaced. Ending 
the Cold War was no doubt one of the major objectives of the 
nonaligned movement. But the manner in which it has ended has 
created a significant void in the global power balance. In plain terms, 
the collapse of the Soviet Union as a world power has tilted the world 
balance against the have-nots. The negative effect of this development 
can already be seen in the weakening of the world consensus against 
apartheid. Israel’s increasing ardour for colonizing the West Bank and 
Gaza is another ominous indicator. 

Next to the collapse of the Soviet Union as a world force another 
blow to the developing nations was the utterly mindless action of Iraq 
in precipitating the Gulf crisis. Its outcome has vastly circumscribed 
the autonomy not only of Iraq but of other regional states as well, includ- 
ing those which participated in the military coalition against Iraq. 

It is against this sombre backdrop that one must evolve the outline 
of an approach to ensure survival and progress in.our part of the world. 
Jt goes without saying that we must put our economic house in order- 
and stop putting all blame for our woes on others. This should include 
credible measures to catch up with the technological revolution going 
on around us and a practical and effective policy.in regard to population 
growth. A beginning must also be made towards evolving a dependable 
framework for solving bilateral disputes which often tend to spur . 
- defence expenditure. Besides, we have yet to make the question of 
South-South cooperation a decisive factor in international economic 
relations. The point was cogently made by late Rajiv Gandhi at the 
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There has been a growing controversy in recent years over the applica- 
tion and sufficiency of the International Monetary Fund and the World 
Bank assisted Structural Adjustment Programmes (SAPs) for sub- 
Saharan Africa, as against the preference for “Structural Adjustment 
with Structural Transformation” Strategy of the Organisation of African 
Unity and United Nations Economic Commission for Africa. With the - 
global liberalisation ‘theorem’ doing fresh rounds in the wake of the 
worldwide applause for the ‘perestroika’ wave, the disputation has 
received an added edge. While the IMF/WB supported SAPs have 
-received an added boost and are hailed by the two world bodies as a 
good example of the nature of liberalisation measures tailored to the . 
needs of the sub-Saharan economies to fight back the severity of 
economic crisis, the OAU/ECA quarters assert their commitment to 
the thesis of structural transformation. — 

For more than two decades, ‘sub-Saharan ARG witnessed a 
continuing downward drift. By the end of the 1980’s, with a few excep- 
tions, the regional economies were fully stretched. The financial system 
was in utter mess. The balance of payments (BOP) deficit had become 
a chronic feature, internal and external investments had fallen - 
significantly, the balance of trade was in the red, domestic savings had 
substantially declined, and with the falling production output even per 
capita income had sloped downwards compelling the people to cope 
with the falling standard of living. 

To meet these pressing emergencies, ibe Saharan African 
countries frequently resorted to fiscal and budget deficits along with 
heavy internal and external borrowing which had pushed them into a 
(near) debt-trap situation. There was hardly an economic parameter, 
that was free of one or the other ailment. Under the circumstances, 
they eagerly sought IMF/WB assistance, while the two world financial 
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bodies had in the meantime formulated their ‘Structural Adjustment 
Programmes’ (SAPs) for the developing economies, locating the 
causes of their rapid economic decline in terms of too much state _ 
control and regulation, economic mismanagement, corrupt political . 
and economic practices and imprecise development of democratic 
processes, etc. The IMF/WB assistance packet was, therefore, 
dependent upon the needs of individual countries, conditioned by a 
package of liberalisation measures such as greater privatisation, freer 
trading practices, promotion of exports, redefining exchange rates 
involving devaluation of local currencies, greater austerity measures, 
cutting down on government expenditure and containing financial and 
budget deficits, etc. 

Even though some sub-Saharan countries had strong reservations 
about the conditionalities, yet the need for assistance was so urgent 
that between 1980 and 1990, thirty-three (33) out of a total forty-seven 
(47) countries in the region had concluded Standby Arrangement 
Facility (SAF), and twelve (12) had Extended Fund Facility (EFF)— 
under the IMF's SAPs—and fifteen (15) African countries had Structural 
Adjustment Loans (SALs) from the World Bank!. 

Although, the positive and negative aspects of SAPs could best be 
assessed with reference to the problems of individual countries but as 
Prof. Hyder Ali Khan, Graduate School of International Studies, 
University of Denver, reminds us, since the SAPs and the accompanying 
conditionalities have, “transformed from esoteric principles into the 
everyday experience of many peoples in the less developed countries 
(LDCs) in their ordinary business of life”?, a general version of the: 
region’s experiences is no less important. Further, significance of such 
an attempt lies in that by the end of the 1980’s the World Bank itself 
‘attempted an overview of SSA’s development strategy vide its 
comprehensive study entitled “Sub-Saharan Africa: From Crisis to 
Sustainable Growth”, while the OAU/ECA report—“African 
Alternative Framework to SAPs for Socio-Economic Recovery and 
Transformation—{AAF-SAP)”* expressed serious reservations about 
, the IMF/WB prescriptions. The establishment of the Pan-African 

Economic Community (PAEC) in June E was a result of suçh 
in-depth exercises. 

A disturbing aspect that has recently surfaced from the controversy 
is whether the IMF/WB package of SAPs and SALs—laying strees on 
structural adjustments—provided the right solution or the OAU/ECA 
strategy-advocating “adjustment with structural transformation” was 
the real key to unlock the doors of sustainable development in this ill- 
fated region which has been kept on oxygen for too long. — 

This article, therefore, focuses attention on the two alternative 
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approaches to throw a fresh searchlight on the following aspects of sub- 
Saharan Africa’s development dilemma: I. Economic Crisis Revisited 
in terms of its dimensions and the basics; II. The IMF/WB Structural 
Adjustment’s highlights and achievements; IN. The OAU/ECA 
Alternative Framework approach; IV. Neoliberalism and ‘the 
Development Dilemma. 

All such aspects deserve a systematic probing and this article is 
only a modest attempt, rather presenting a bird’s eye view, of sub- 
Saharan Africa’s deep seated development dilemma. 


I. 
Economic Crisis Revisited 


The past two decades have indeed been a nightmare for many a 
sub-Saharan state. Every passing year has witnessed a continuing 
downward drift. All efforts at the recovery have been frustrated: A 

-look at the few macro-economic indicators of development in develop- 
ing Africa gives some idea of the dimensions ‘of the economic crisis in 
this regon, 

7 i Table 

Developing Africa: Economic Crisis Indicators: 1985-1989 


(Billion of US $) 


o> (Measured at 1980 prices) 
a | 1985 1987 1989 


I. Gross Domestic Product ~- 332.2 367.6 N.A. 
i) Percent of Annual Growth 3.0. 0.5 2.9 
U. DomesticDemand ' 331.7 340.3 
my) Percent of Annual Growth | 19 -i4 = 33 
m. Savings (Percentage of GDP) = IRI 17.6 140- 
IV. Trade . : 
a) Exports of (goods and services) 98.3 105.3 
- i) Percént of Annual Growth 32, 01 - 08 
_ by Imports of (goods and services) 81.0 .78.0 0.2 
= i) Percent of Annual Growth | eee ots * Lr 
V. Inflation Rate 11.9 15.7 (21.3) 
l a _ -1n1988 
VI. Merchandise Trade (in current 
billion US$) 4 ' 
. Export ; to a 613% 33:55 «351 
Import 3 . 57.1 56.7 62.6 


Balance of Trade > -+ 4 8. =7.57.; 5e 
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| E (Bilionof US$ > 
- (Measured at 1980 prices) . 


1985 1987 1989 
VII. Debt Burden - , i 
i) OutstandingDebt © | > 174.4 218.1 0.0 
. ti) Debt Service: Exports - 29.9. 358. N.A. 
VIII. Sectoral growth ` o oe T 


i) Growth rate of agricultural z 
production 9.6 0.5 N.A. 


ii) Valued added by manufacturing 
industry = Qi 3.7 NA. 


} 


IX. Commodity Export Price - 
(Index 1980=100) : 
. 1) Ajlcommoditiesincluding ol - 83.2 02,2 54.2 
X. -Gross Fixed Capital Formation . 20.9 15.6 15.2 


Sources : 1. Figures for all items, excepting VI, for the year 1985, are 
= from ECA, Survey of Economic and Social Conditions in 
Africa, 1985-86, UN, New York, p. 13. 
2. Figures for all items, excepting VI, for the years 1985 
and 1987 are from ECA, Survey of Economic and Social 
. Conditions in Africa for the year 1987-88, UN, New 
York, pp. 10-11. l 
3. Figures for item VI are from UNCTAD, ‘Handbook of 
International Trade and Development Statistics, UN, 
1990, pp. 6-7. 
4. Figures for the year 1989 are from the- WB Annual 
\ Report, 1991. 


It is found that between the years 1985 to 1987 Gross Doneste 
Product of the region stagnated around US $ 350m at 1980 prices and 
the rate of annual growth of 3 per cent, in 1985, declined to 0.5 per cent 

by 1987. Between 1980 and 1987 it is' reported, that an average annual 
growth rate of developing Africa was around 1.3 per cent, and that per ` 
capita income had declined at an average rate of 1.7 per cent annually’. 
In some countries like Tanzania, Togo, Chad and Niger the drop was 
almost 30 per cent.? 

‘The sub-Saharan region was particularly exposed so ach so that 
by 1990 an average African in this region earned less than what he earned 

‘in 1960. The World Bank records that, “the whole region had suffered 
a retrogression over a generation”.® The Bank Report accepted that 
this was.a case of “longer term production crisis”. The trading trends 
also conform to the declining trend. For instance, exports of developing 
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Africa had declined from US $ 61.6 in 1985 to around-US $ 55 billion in 
1989. While imports had risen in the same period from US $ 57 billion in . 
1985 to more than US $ 62.5 billion in 1989 resulting in an. adverse 
balance of trade by around US $ (--)7.5 billion: Many sub-Saharan 
states have been reduced to a state of utter helplessness. 

. The World Bank divides economic performance of sub-Saharan 


_. Africa into three time periods: ‘1960-72’—-when incomes per capita 


grew; ‘1973-80’—a period of stagnation; and “1981-87’—years of 
decline. In some countries, like Nigeria and Liberia, etc., the decline 
in per capita income since 1980 was as high as 25 per cent.'° ~ 

In the process, while the long term availability of resources in 
Africa has been shrinking, dependence on donor support has been 
increasing: For instance, gross domestic investment during the. 1970’s 
first rose by. 15 to 20 per cent and then fell back to. 16 per cent, and 
before the end of the 1980’s, the internal savings rate had declined - 
from 22 per cent in 1980 to 18 per cent in 1987 down to 14 per cent by 
1989.1! In the meantime, Economic Commission for Africa (ECA) 
estimated that debts for all Africa by 1991 had multiplied to US $ 280 
bn. and US $ 173 bn. for the sub-Saharan region—the highest in the — 
world when related to income level of the people; almost equal to the 
region’s GDP as against Latin America’s debt which is placed around 
60 per cent of the GNP of that region.’* . 

The financial crisis in the sub- Saharan region was further 
compounded by a sharp drop in the net capital transfer to tropical 
sub-Saharan Africa from US $ 11.36 bn. in 1980 to US $ 6.3 in 1984. 
Meanwhile, bilateral aid had reduced to a trickle, while the net-inflow 
of private foreign investment also substantially declined. Similarly; the ` 
long term projections in respect of terms of trade further conform to 
renewed deterioration. It-is true that the terms of trade losses are 
inherent in African trade—totalling $ 2.3 bn. in the 1980-85 period 
‘while by 1990 the terms of trade index was reportedly a third lower 
than in the 1970’s.'3 Commodity export price index at 1980=100,. 
declined to 54.2 by 1989, while the inflation rate had significantly risen 
from 11.9 per cent p.a. in 1985 to 21.3 per cent p.a. by 1988. This was 
accompanied by consistently falling investment rate—being the lowest 
of any developing region—“too little to provide for adding new 
production capacity or even to maintain and rehabilitate the existing 

capacities”. '* 

For more than a decade the region suffered from declining per ; 
capita income. The 1989 World Bank study on “Sub-Saharan Africa: 
From Crisis to Sustainable Growth” records that “overall Africans are 
almost as poor today as they were 30 years ago”. The study acknow- 
ledged that this has been “an extraordinary challenge to Africans and 
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developed community alike. However, in the matter of finding solutions, 


the diversity of African economies and -the compa of Angan 
problems cannot be underestimated”. — ` 

= In substance, the decline in per capita input taken together with a - 
rising population at an annual growth rate of 3.2 per cent (for sub- 
Saharan tropical Africa) combined with the mounting balance of 
payments deficit, adverse terms of trade, unduly high debt burden, 

sluggish agricultural and manufacturing industrial production, repeated 
droughts resulting in widespread famine, mismanagement of national 
resource base and inept political and economic institutions—all — 


_‘appeared to have conspired to push the sub-Saharan states to the wall. 


? 


The-worst aspect of the sub-Saharan crisis is that it is well structured 
and rooted in the (neo) colonial type dependency equation. 

It is this aspect that has in the past, in the heat of the day to day 
criticality of the situation, willy-nilly missed adequate consideration of 
the world bodies; and it is again this aspect which has time and again 
been a primary concern of the OAU/ECA combine for it relates to the 
basics of the long-term production crisis and sustainable growth that is 
meant to benefit both the current and the future generations. As 


regards the benefits in terms of the welfare of the peoples, Theodore 


Panayotou, Economics Department of Harvard University, writes, “is 
not simply a matter of sources and patterns, of cost and efficiency, - 
rather than the rate and speed of growth”.!° In essence, what is called 
for is to.dispense with our preoccupation with the symptoms, and look 


‘for root causes, not proximate causes. 


Basics of Long-term Crisis 


It is now becoming increasingly clear that the dynamics of the sub- 


‘Saharan Africa’s crisis has long-term entanglements. It is not merely a 


matter of the exigencies linked to drought-cum-famine situation. It has 
much deeper roots than what strikes the eye. Its basics are related to 
the cumulative impact of several built-in hostile influences—both 
internal and external—traceable to the colonial hangover which has all 
along undermined the enabling capacity of the sub-Saharan State. The ` 
internal and.external variables, therefore, deserve adequate accounting. 


‘Internal Accounting 


‘The internal accounting relates to the dynamics of the. environ- 
mental and other domestic constraints, the matters of crisis and matters 
of structural adjustment. In such matters, the ground realities differ 
from country to country. A solution applicable to one country may be 
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found to be totally unrelated to another country. All the same, some 
generalisations would be worth consideration. For instance, inherent 
environmental handicaps of the region are, with some exceptions, a 
common feature of sub-Saharan Africa. 

Take the case of environmental factors. It is now ‘established 
‘beyond dispute that ecological features like soil formation and rain 
| irrigation in sub-Saharan Africa are not necessarily favourable factors 
in the agricultural development of the region. The geographers point 
out that arable areas in sub-Saharan region are generally separated 
from vast uncultivable negative areas; the soils of arable areas are not 
always fertile. At several places the fertility is poor and the vegetation 
is prone to a variety of crop diseases. The Sahel region is the one where 
insufficiency of the rainfall has in the recent past, during 1968-1973 
and again 1978-1983 caused widespread drought resulting in mass 
scale human tragedy. The absence of modern cultivation methods and 
mechanisation, particularly with regard to food crop farming, has in 
many cases led to pressing into production of marginal lands with low 
Tainfall and shortened periods of fallows. Not unlike South Asian region, 
agricultural production in sub-Saharan Africa has been subjected to ` 
the mercy of rain gods. But whereas South Asian countries have made 
concerted efforts, over the years, to overcome such natural hazards 
and recorded substantial success, sub-Saharan Africa will take many 
more years to overcome nature’s fury in this respect. The result is that 
despite the agrarian nature of the region, and agricultural production 
being the largest contributor to its GDP, the region is net-importer of 
foodgrains and other food stuffs, and the rapid rise in the urbanisation 
has in the last decade further added to food import bill of the region 
particularly because the food consumption habits of the urban popula- 
tion differ significantly from the traditional food habits of the rural 
masses. 

It is again because of the time lag in the region’s technological ' 
development that despite sub-Saharan Africa’s favourable land- 
to-people ratio, in comparison to the position in other older regions . 
like Asia or Europe, the population pressure has become a matter of 
serious concern for the region. © 

The population and environmental factors have thus constituted 
two basic internal variables in the crisis situation, but the neglect of 
agriculture as a matter of policy and preference for cash crops to food 
crops have been equally important internal irritants. 


Neglect of Food Crops 


It will be recalled that by the end of second world war, development 
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planning had also caught up with the sub-Saharan economies and by 
the 1950’s and the 1960’s, the central focus of the planning machinery 
was directed towards accelerating industrial growth. Agricultural 
development was assigned relatively a lower priority. Even the industrial 
development was not related to the domestic resource base. Con- 
sequently, the “foreign enclave” consolidated its role as a prime mover 
of the sub-Saharan economies excepting that the state administered 
parastatals joined their ranks, but the latter had yet ‘to build up their 
enabling capacity to provide a cutting competitive edge, Moreover, 
they, too, operated on a large-scale and contributed little towards 
building linkages to the domestic resource base. The development was 
regarded as a mechanistic incremental input-output operation. 

Meanwhile, industrial development now claimed a larger chunk ` 
of the available development funds, and the agricultural sector did not 
receive the same enthusiastic support. On the other hand, within the 
agricultural sector preference: for cash crops—a practice that had 
dominated the region since the colonial times with a view to promoting 
monetisation and commercialisation of the sub-Saharan economies— 
underwent little modification. It had yet to be fully appreciated that 
the preference for cash crop production had a built-in tendency for 
creating imbalances. 

The result was that food production continued to be largely a 
function of subsistence sector; and only. the great 1968-73 drought 
opened the eyes of sub-Saharan ‘countries to sit up to see that their food 
production was no more sufficient to even feed their peoples mainly 
for the reason that little was done in the 1950’s and the 1960’s to restore 
the food and cash crop balance. And when market prices of principal 
export crops stagnated in the 1970’s, food prices were still maintained | 
at a low level to protect the interests of the more vocal urban residents. 
The farmers were thereby deprived of the incentive to.take to food 
crop production in lieu of cash crops that now fetched them much 
lower prices. Moreover, the urban demand for wheat and rice imports 
affected the production of local staples like millets, plantains, yams, 
etc. which for want of sufficient demand were many conics to the 
subsistence sector. i 

Such inherent. internal aspects constituted one side of the crisis 
story. The other, equally basic aspect, relates to external influences 
and attachments. 


External Accounting 


External. factors of sub-Saharan Africa’s crisis are rooted in the. 
dependency characteristics of the region. These are in turn traceable 


ease 
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to the opening up of the region, in the words of Chamberlain, to the 
*“commercial winds of the world”!” during the heydays of the colonial 
times. May be, the West did not develop through the exploitation of 
her colonies as a matter of design, but it will not be denied that the 
advent of “capitalism” as an economic system in western Europe was 
highlighted by the interdependence of the world economy and the 
international division of labour broadly corresponding to the principle 
of “comparative advantage”. The- system by the time of the fourth 
quarter of the 19th century, when tropical sub-Saharan region was 
formally colonised, had advanced significantly towards the accumula- 
tion of capital on the world scale. The system was, again, responsible 
for the peripheral development of the colonial possessions with the 
motor force of the engine of growth operating from the “metropolis”. 
The indigenous production machinery had, over time, lost his auto- - 
nomous vitality—howsoever primitive it happened to be. In the process, 
the emerging monetary sector of economy, in the absence of sufficient 
internal linkage ae derived : its developmental signals from 
outside. ` 

The point to note 1S that the African galones being small and rela- 
tively more underdeveloped than the other colonial regions, were 
never treated as separate viable economic entities.!8 The colonial 
. administration was geared to the task of producing sufficient raw _ 
materials and to organising their smooth mobility from the colonies to 
the metropolitan markets. The problem with the African economies 
was distinctly different from the Asian and the Latin American regions, 
in that the slave trade was unique to this region. The slave raiding and 
trading for nearly four centuries—through the sixteenth to the 
nineteenth centuries—had devastated the sub-Saharan region so 
thoroughly that the native population, about the time of their formal 
colonisation by the European powers, was reduced to a pittance of 
existence. The outcome was that even legitimate (non-slave trading) 
commercial activity emerged ‘as a consequence of the later day 
capitalist drive. 

Meanwhile, over a long stretch of the warped pattern of colonial 
development the region’s economies were characterised by -three 
dominant features: (1) lack of regular production of a marketable 
surplus; (2) lack of specialisation on a significant scale; and (3) static: 
technology.” It was in the early 1930’s that the concern for worldwide 
recession also drew attention to the plight of.the colonial economies. 
- The Keynesian doctrine for removing global economic imbalance had 
a dash for reviving demand. Its colonial extension was spelt out in 
terms of active state intervention in the development processes. That 
is how the initial tidings of planned development were introduced in ~ - 
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Latin American countries in the 1930’s. 

Gradually, the planned. development model/s were extended to 
the Asian region and, after the second world war, to the sub-Saharan 
region. Professor Elsenhans, a German political-economist, talks 
about two main aspects of development theory, namely, “Determining ~ 
the most appropriate strategies for channelling resources into growth 
‘through the state, and developing ways to increase the amount of 
resources.”2° The core of development planning related,to import 
substitution strategy for promoting industrialisation be it through state 
direction and regulation or by greater integration with the capitalist 
world system. The question of under-development and transfer of 
resources from the southern to the western countries were debated as 
“the natural theoretical underpinnings of these types of state-guided 
development strategies. ”?! 

The global slow down in the 1970’s, as a result of the OPEC 
dictated hike in the oil prices in 1973 and further worsening of 
economic crisis in sub-Saharan Africa during the 1980’s, led to 
retheorisation in the capitalist quarters regarding the efficacy of state 
intervention and import substitution strategy. There was now a fresh 
shift in favour of greater liberalisation in terms of greater privatisation, 
freer external trading, promotion of exports, devaluation of local 
currencies, and further tightening of austerity measures by cutting 
down on subsidies, encouraging export-led industrial investment and 
advocating more direct foreign investment. 

This solution is in line with the International Monetary Fund 
(IMF) and the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development: 
(IBRD) assisted Structural Adjustment Programmes(SAPs). But, the’ 
prescription ignores the crucial issue of social preconditioning for 
. overcoming underdevelopment or rather raising the enabling capacity 
of the sub-Saharan state for internalising the motorforce of the growth 
enginé. In this respect, even though the Marxian and (neo) Marxian 
idioms have recently paled substantially, yet perhaps some of the best 
analysis of “underdevelopment” in the structural context with reference . 
to North-South relationship, has come through the pen of (neo)Marxist 
writers. This is, however, a very demanding theme and is not intended 
for this article. But few will disagree with Samir Amin, a well-known ` 
Egyptian exponent of the neo-Marxian application of developing 
Africa, when he cites three basic features of “underdevelopment” that 
characterised the colonial economies of Africa: (1) unevenness of 
productivity between sectors; (2) disarticulation of the economic 
‘system; and (3) domination from outside. 

With all the development planning that has gone by since indepen- 
dence, the above features have remained intact. A study by U.N. 
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Economic Commission for Africa, in the early 1970’s, also deals with 
, the structural aspect in a similar vein. It highlig ts plural character of 
sub-Saharan economies as “...a specific salient feature of those 
economies”.~ The study identifies three constituent sectors: (1) the 
subsistence sector, (2) the indigenous monetary sector; and (3) the 
foreign enclave. And that the prime mover of the economies was all 
along the “Foreign Enclave” which, however, occupied only two per 
cent of the African population, while 80 per cent of the African 
population toiled ceaselessly in the subsistence sector; and in the early 
1960’s the gross per capita income of the people in this sector was 
estimated to be around.US $ 30-32, while only about & per cent of its 
produce was monetised. 

To sum up, on both counts—the Marxian and non-Marxian 


theoretical formulations—the sub-Saharan economy constitutes a .` 


class case of disjointed structures in which the different sectors of the 
economy do not work as a single piece—a living organism to breathe 
on its own. The parts simply do not fit into each other. The traditional 
subsistence sector only tangentially touches the outlying reaches of the 
indigenous monetary sector, nor is the large gap between the latter and 
the “Foreign Enclave” any easier to bridge. The “national agricultural” 
and “national industrial” sectors are again too weak to meaningfully 
push up sustainable development devices on their own. : 

The economy has all along been dragged on by external pull and 
not by a push from within. Instead once the colonial pressures snapped 
rural-urban linkages, the former stagnated as an isolated “Subsistence 
Enclave” leaving it to the externally oriented “Foreign Enclave” the 
function of a “prime mover”. Where the. colonial societies were 
racially structured—as in southern, central and eastern Africa—the 
subsistence sector was almost totally cut-off from the white dominated 
monetary economy with hardly any worthwhile linkages to the: domestic 


= resources base to improve its enabling capacity, and particularly to `> `> 


take care of the rural sector and vulnerable'sections of the population. 

The endemic crisis situation in sub-Saharan Africa is, thus, deeply 
rooted in the (neo)colonial structuring of the regional economies. 
Professor Adebayo Adedeji, until recently the Executive Secretary of 
the U.N. ECA and the person behind the framing of the 1980 Lagos 
Plan of Action, the 1989 AAF/SAP and the'1991 AEC minces no 
words when.he reminds us that, “Underlying Africa’s Current crisis is 
Africa’s under-development and economic backwarness, its failure to 
_achieve a clear break from its colonial dependent inheritance with a ` 
production structure... fractured and only minimally linked with the 
region’s natural resource base... the most open and exposed, economy 
in the world.”% 
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It suffices to say that the crisis situation on this scale, certainly 
calls for urgent measures, but if the malady has deeper roots, like the 
‘one in the sub-Saharan region, the situation demands not just short 
, term measures, which would at best offer.temporary relief unless such 
measures are backed by a sound long-term strategy, no permanent 
turn-about may be realized. 

In the following section IMF/WB assisted structural adjustment 
programmes are briefly reviewed in the above context. Their relevance ` 
and achievements are evaluated in terms of improving the autonomous 


development capacity of the sub-Saharan state apart from their utility 


in TEONE terms. 
H 
Structural Adjustment Highlights 

As explained earlier, to counter the global recession of the 1930s, 
both the Keynesian economics and the world-wide socialist thrust had 
awakened the imperial powers to the plight of their colonial economies. 
The colonial administrations were soon thereafter entrusted ‘with. 
wider. developmental functions. By the end of the second world war 
the need for structural change, in the sub-Saharan colonies, through 
the instrumentation of state intervention and development planning 
had become the order of the day. The freedom struggle, in this region, 
also coincided with such developments. Hence, state orchestrated 
development planning continued to be the major modus operandi in 
sub-Saharan Africa after independence in the 1960’s and 1970’s It is 
only since the early 1980’s, that one notices the growing disenchantment _ 
with the state’s dominant role. l 

Among other reasons, the governmental mismanagement was 
testified by major international agencies like IMF and-WB as one of 
the major reasons for the unrelented downward drift. The changes that 
struck the erstwhile Soviet Union and East European countries, in the 
1980’s, also aroused fresh interest and appreciation of the market- 
oriented development exercise. Meanwhile, the IMF/WB adjustment 
programmes were already posited to bale out the crisis ridden sub- 
Saharan Africa’on the road to recovery. This section is, therefore, 
focussed on the basic assumptions of adjustment programmes to 
highlight their relevance and achievements since the 1980’s. This has 
been done to obtain a better grasp of the controversial pe aaa of the 
programmes. 

That the IMF and WB have been the two.most prominen inter- 
national agencies engaged in sub-Saharan countries’. development 
` processes need no special emphasis. In 1974, a committee of 20, created 
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to study the IMF reforms, reported that “a joint WB-IMF committee 
‘on development shotld make recommendations on way to promote 
the increased transfer of real resources to LDCs”. In addition, two: 
new credits, both carefully circumscribed, were created—a temporary 
oil facility to be phased out by 1976 and a permanent Extended Fund ~ 
Facility (EFF) guaranteeing longer-term b.o.p. financing. It is since 
then ‘that the IMF/WB assisted structural adjustment programmes 
have become a major agency of economic recovery in the region. The 
SAPs were conceived to remedy not only the financial crisis—b.o.p. 
deficits, trade imbalance, deficit budgeting and drop-in investment but 
also to rescue the sub-Saharan economies from the accumulated debts ' 
which had between 1973-74 and 1982-83 risen by around 22 per cent 
. per annum and by 1986 accounted for 54 per cent of Africa’s GDP. By 
then, the ratio of scheduled debt service to exports had reached an 
average of about 40 per cent and_that for 22 low-income sub-Saharan 
countries the ratio was already as high as 55 per cent, and for the countries 
like Somalia, Sudan and Guinea Bissan, it had crossed 100 per cent. 
The debt problem had by 1985 already assumed menacing propor- 
‘ tions-so much so that debt liability had led to a net outflow of resources 
from Africa, and by 1987 net transfer from the IMF to sub-Saharan > 
African countries was a negative US $ (—) 1 bn. in terms of net repay- 
ment of loans and interest charge. By then, African’ countries put 
together are reported to have transferred around three-and-a-half times 
as much money to the IMF as they received from it. The situation gave 
a further fillip to the IMF/WB programme when, at a multi donors 
meeting held under WB auspices, in Paris, on 3—4 December, 1987, 
approximately US $ 2.9 bn. in aid funds were pledged as WB’s co- 
financing programme for alleviating financial tribulations of some 20 
low-income African countries that were reported to be undertaking 
structural and/or sectoral adjustment programmes. ~ The IMF also 
raised new funds from donor countries to expand the resources of 
Structural Adjustment Facility (SAF) and in December 1987 announced 
the establishment of an “enhanced” SAF, adding US $ 8.4 bn to the 
$ 3 bn:still available under this scheme, and later in April 1988 IMF 
gave greater scope to the Extended Fund Facility (EFF). Yet the 
IMF/WB/AFDB combined stipulated financial flows of US $ 3 bn 
- annually to Africa were considered highly inadequate to meet with the 
three-fold need of the region: increasing debt servicing liability, falling 
export earnings and heavy drop in capital flows. The Wass report had 
in February 1988 contemplated a minimum of additional US $5 bn a 
-year to take care of just the immediate needs of sub-Saharan Africa, 
excluding the needs of Nigeria, the largest country in the region, and 
not taking into account the longer-term development requirements.” 
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However, all such assistance was linked to adjustment of the 
structural base of the sub-Saharan economies through the enactment 
and management of appropriate domestic policies. An attempt all 
along was to streamline the conditionality mechanism. Let us, there- 
fore, briefly. review the assumptions that underlie the IMF’s SAPs 
‘(Structural Adjustment Programmes): and WB’s SAL (Structural 
Adjustment Lending) since 1980. Theoretical basis of the IMF adjust- 
ment programmes are traceable to monetarist and (neo)classical 
assumptions of the efficacy of market forces to restore to normal 
health the external imbalances of the African economies which were 
traced to excess aggregate a domestic demand caused by excessive 
credit expansion through monetary instruments. The entire philosophy 


focusses on demand management. The assumption is that the balance | . 


of payments deficit could be addressed through domestic demand to 
national income, i.e. reducing domestic demand through monetary 
credit squeeze. This was to be done by advancing b.o.p. correction 
loans on conditions like: (1) reduction of deficits in the current account 
of b.o.p.; and (2) by reduction of budgetary and fiscal deficit financing. 

The stabilisation programmes invariably derived their inspiration 
from substantial cutbacks in government expenditures and restricting 
imports. The idea was that in a crisis situation public revenue could not | 
expand all at once, nor would exports pick up fast. Both takes time, 
hence monetary management was considered as a pre-requisite. While 
the proposition is. basically sound, the cutbacks were framed without. 
adequate attention to the real malaise of the sub-Saharan economies. 
The application of macro-financial model might be all right for a well 
structured economy, but sub-Saharan Africa was not the same case. 
As such the top-down policy reform in the unstructured economies like 
those of sub-Saharan Africa are at best a risky proposition. The IMF/WB 
conditionalities belonged to such an unpredictable course. For 
instance, the IMF conditionalities were earlier framed with reference 
to temporary. b.o.p. upsets, but more fundamental disequilibria 
necessitated the formulation of medium term support. Yet, the IMF’s 
basic idea continued to be related to tackle b.o.p. imbalances and 
rising inflation rates, through domestic monetary policy and exchange 
rate policy, while the World Bank was occupied with financing of 
economic development over medium term. That is why the WB’s 
Revised Minimum Standard Model (RMSM) focusses on the “real” 
side of developmental needs in contrast to the IMF’s monetary model. 

In practice, however, the Bank Loan conditionalities also link up 
the national accounts and b.o.p. issues underscoring the need for push- 
ing up exports, building up domestic savings and improving incremental 
capital output ratios (ICORs) the growth of GDP and external balance 
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as key issues to be tackled through fiscal instruments of government 
expenditure and exchange rate, etc. During the 1980’s, the roles of the 
IMF and the WB were mostly merged in designing SAPs. The Bank - 
assisted structural adjustment programmes were generally conditioned 
by: (1) Increasing privatisation of economy by reducing the size of 
public sector; (2) elimination of price distortion through price 
regulation in various sectors; (3) increasing trade liberalisation; and 
(4) promotion of domestic savings. 

The combined policy instruments of the Bank and IMF laid down 
the following conditions in their stabilisation schemes and adjustment 
programmes: (i) exchange rate adjustment, mainly through devalua- 
tion; (i) interest rate policy to promote domestic savings and appropriate 
allocation of resources; (iii) control of money supply and credit; _ 
(iv) fiscal policy to reduce government expenditure and deficit financing; 
(v) trade and payment liberalisation; and (vi) deregulation of prices of 
government services and factor inputs.” The conditionalities of the 
orthodox SAPs are, thus, intended to overcoming the crisis handicaps 
and restoring the derailed economies with a view to promoting sound 
development strategies for the 1990’s and beyond. 

It is in this context that a joint WB/UNDP study of sub-Saharan 
Africa, published on March 10, 1989, highlighted some of the SAP’s 
achievements. The report points out that “those African countries 
adopting the structural adjustment measures advocated by the WB and 
the IMF can point to better economic performance than other countries 
on the continent”. Focussed on the period 1985-87, the report claims 
that the results “suggest that a’strategy of adjustment with growth is 
' viable”. GDP has grown at an average annual rate of 2.3 per cent since 
1984—reversing the annual 1.1 per cent rate of decline for the previous 
four years; agricultural growth averaged 4 per cent between 1985 and 
1988. The report contended that, “the often reported decline in per ` 
capita agricultural production in sub-Saharan Africa appears to have 
been reversed, with rising or stable average per capita production since 
1985”. It goes on to assert that excluding oil exports sub-Saharan 
Africa’s most recent export performance is encouraging. With increasing 
volume beginning in 1985 and increasing earnings beginning in 1986. 
Simultaneously, a decline in the region’s share of world trade for its 
- Major exports began to reverse in 1984. Share for coffee and cocoa 
(which accounted for 15 per cent of total export-earnings) rose over 
4 per cent a year in 1985-86 after falling at an annual rate of nearly 
2 per cent from 1970 to 1985. As regards terms of trade, the report 
argues that, excluding oil, the purchasing power of exports since 1985 
did not decline, while total net financial flows to sub-Saharan Africa 
increased significantly in 1986 and 1987, rising $ 34 bn over the 1985 
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level to reach more than $ 13 bn in 1987; although, in real terms, it was 
still some 15 per cent below the 1980-83 average.” 

The report agrees that it is difficult to draw general conclusion 
about the benefits from adjustment policies but argued that SAPs 
had led to better performance in the region; and that multilateral and 
bilateral donors have gradually but significantly shifted their aid flow 
to give greater support to countries with strong, sustained adjustment ~ 
programmes, while aid to non-reforming countries has begun to 
decline. Among other benefits, the report lists lower inflation rate.in 
- the second half of the 1980’s than in the first half of the.1980’s, reduction 
in fiscal deficits in the reforming countries,.decline in investment was 
arrested, domestic savings rates had improved, agricultural produc- — 
tion more than doubled between 1980-84 and 1985-87 compared with 
stagnation in non-reforming sub-Saharan African countries, production 
grew twice as fast in the reforming countries, the annual export growth 
rose by 5-6 per cent about double the rate of non-reforming countries, 
and leaving aside notably the oil producers in the region which were 
subjected to external shocks, GDP grew from just over 1 per cent 
during 1980-84 to about 4 per cent on an average in 1986 and 1987, and 
that the real consumption increased relatively faster than the rate of 
population growth, reversing the decline of 1980-84 in the reforming 
countries. The report concludes, “where African Governments 
implement reforms and donors provide additional resources, economic . 
performance can, on average, be improved.” 

However, the Sth April 1989 ECA report challenges the’ findings 
of this optimistic WB/UNDP report. The ECA report (AAF/SAP), 
which will be.discussed later under section III, is highly critical of the 
SAPs in terms of Africa’s restructuring. Prof. Adebayo Adedeji in his 
preface to the attacking ECA report writes that, “any attempt to 
portray the economic situation currently prevailing in Africa in rosy 
terms, to minimise the impact of an adverse external environment and 
to depict the effects of the structural adjustment programmes as having 
been always positive, does not only detract from the an of the 
situation, but is cynical in the extreme.”?! 

Another study by Economic Development Institute cited a 
number of successful projects conducted under SAPs.22 This study 
illustrates the importance of learning from experience. The following 
examples merit consideration. 

1. Ghana is cited as an example where timely policy adjustments 
_ helped the country on the road to recovery even though the country 
had experienced the vicious downward of spiral from 1972-82. The 
structural adjustment reforms in Ghana were substantially helped with 
the IMF/WB and other external resources. The assistance helped the 
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Government to undertake- the programme of reforms to reap the 
longer term benefits. 

2. The case of export processing zone in Mauritius illustrates 
a case where foreign investor provided additional resources for 
investment; supplied managerial as well as production expertise and- 
technology. They also brought with them knowledge about external 
, marketing. 

3. In Kenya too, horticultural products and exports showed 
remarkable growth potential with more and more private initiative and 
government’s helping hand. 

4. Botswana consistently followed a policy of macro-economic 
adjustment by undertaking relatively small amount of adjustment 
frequently, rather than waiting until large changes were required. 
Malawi is yet another case where the spread of innovation in the matter 
of the gravity-fed-piped water scheme would not have been possible 
without government help under SAPs. 

The IMF and World Bank willingness to help make considerable 
external resources available under SAPs has been a major factor for 
` such success stories. The Mauritrus and Ghana cases illustrate a patient 
that can be generalised as follows: | 

1. A government implements a set of policies to achieve specific 

adjustment objectives; 

2. With time, the policymakers see that the policies either do not 

` quite achieve the objectives, or that as they achieve these 
objectives, other problems arise; 

3. The government modifies the original policies and/or 

implements additional policies; 

4. The modified policies in turn cause new problems to arise; 

5. The government must again revise the policy and so on.” 

The above pattern makes it obvious that most important thing 
is to learn.from experience. For the programmes to succeed, “it 
must continue to adopt and solve problems as they arise during 
implementation. For instance, Ghana’s Economic Recovery programme 
encountered many difficulties, and policy makers had to continually 
adapt their policies to keep the programme intact. This is true of her 
exchange rate policy and cocoa-pricing policy since 1983. The ‘Cedi’ 
had to be devalued several times between 1983 and 1986 in search for 
the correct exchange rate. Similarly, the “correct” producer price for 
cocoa also required many sharp i increases in that price during the same 

eriod”. 
: In both Ghana and Botswana, the government used a wide range 
of macro-economic policy tools—exchange rate policy, fiscal policy, 
monetary policy, wage policy and pricing policy—in order to promote 
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privatisation of the economy with right signals. The whole philosophy 
of the IMF/WB SAPs relates to the basic consideration that government’ 
. would concentrate on those activities that they could do well— 
formulation and implementation of macro-economic policy is one 
example of that and natural defence is the other. What is important is 
the question of timely adjustments. Economic policy decisions by 
government are inevitably intertwined with political considerations. 
Such non-economic political and cultural factors often influence 
particular government decisions. In this respect, international 
community may help to resolve the political dilemma by recognising 
such non-economic factors. That is why making external resources 
available may be critical for accelerating the transition period and 
reducing the short-run costs to bearable levels. Therefore, although 
economic cause and effect is a basic function to clarify economic policy 
options, such an analysis at a particular time, in a particular country, 
calls for due attention to political and social conditions as well. 

A basic issue, nevertheless, is whether the free play of market 
forces and the prices are the most effective instruments for the efficient 
allocation of resources and that demand and supply changes respond 
promptly to the market signals. Under such assumptions socio-political . 
forces and institutions play a negligible role. This is where the IMF/ 
WB sponsored SAPs have come under heavy fire. The reason is that 
adjustment programmes provide blueprints of financial packages— 
tackling the crisis situation in a given time frame. The whole exercise 
relates to financial adjustments, despite the fact that the economic 
crisis of the sub-Saharan region is reflected in almost all the production 
sectors—declining industrial output, poor exports, rising inflation, 
declining per capita income, rising debt, and falling health and 
educational provisions. 

In a nut shell, the problem i is one of continuous lowering of the 
living standard of the people, and the unending decline in the per 
capita income. These are the issues that are rooted in the very structure 
of the sub-Saharan economies—the structure of production, consump- 
tion, external trade, technological capacity, employment limitation 
and socio-political organisation. Such structural factors are related to 
| the dependency characteristics of sub-Saharan economies as briefly 

explained in the introduction. 

TIt is on such basic issues that the OAU/ECA think tank kabea 
differ from the IMF/WB formulations. From the days of the 1980 
Lagos Plan of Action they have advocated “structural transformation” 
as against “structural adjustment” as the basic issue in sub-Saharan 
Africa—because what is at stake is the question of structural deforma- 
tion. It isargued that the adjustment programmes are not addressed to 
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such basic questions like integration of the real development issues, 
and that the financial arithmetic of the programmes is generally based 
on aggregation models and inadequate assumptions of price flexibility 
and built-in inflationary tendencies which, they cite, as a major factor 
behind their failure to cope up with the complexities of adjustment. 

Let us now tum to the OAU/ECA prescribed alternative framework 
that lays stress on “structural transformation” approach. 


Alternative Framework—Structural Transformation Approach 


The ‘Alternative Framework’ asserts : “In the African situation, 
the simple truth is that many countries have moved towards freer 
markets without being in a position to take full advantage of available 
market opportunities because of the low capacity to adjust their fragile 
production structures... in the failure of domestic production to 
respond to new opportunities in export and domestic markets, follow- . 
ing a currency devaluation, because of myriad of technical and supply 
difficulties in the slow response of savings to high interest rates.”* It 
goes On to point out that, “these rigidities imply that the main burden 
of adjustment has been borne by drastic reduction in domestic expen- 
diture with serious economic and social consequences that have tended | 
in many cases to retard rather than promote the process of structural 
transformation” .*> This is reflected in the falling standard of living of 
the peoples and deterioration in almost all socio-economic indicators 
of progress. Identifying SAP’s weaknesses, the report candidly argues 
that the characteristics, cited above, underline inherent weakness of 
the orthodoxically designed SAPs. They ignore the factors related to 
generating domestic demand by emphasising mainly the production of 
primary export commodities; nor do the SAPs recognise those aspects 
of income distribution that help with production. As a result of that 
the role of institutional arrangements in respect of different socio- 
economic groups is marginalised. | 

It is to meet such basic issues that the “Alternative Framework” 
addressed itself to the strategy of “Adjustment with Transformation”. 
The hallmark of this approach is employment generation for the 
majority of the population; equitable distribution—specially that of 
households and vulnerable sections of population and satisfaction of 
essential needs of the people. The “Framework” advocates contend 
that SAPs over emphasis on external balances and changes in relative 
prices will have a tendency to compound the problem of economic 
decline, rising external dependence, collapse of the rural economy, 
capital flight, brain drain and mass poverty. They recognise the signi- 
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ficance of SAPs by way of a temporary relief through manipulating — 
financial flows, but point out their inadequacy in meeting with the , 

challenges of primary structural weaknesses. which lay at the roots of 
the “crisis-after-crisis” phenomenon of the sub- Saharan economies. 
The three module development exercise advocated in the “Framework”, 
therefore, aims at the simultaneous strengthening of the income genera- , 
tion, distribution and expenditure of national income. “From the’ 
income generation process in the first module... the critical focus of 
the framework for “adjustment with transformation” is that of more 
human-centred development process in whith production forces are 

given a prominent role, and resources are used so as to bring about the 
transformation of the ‘African economy from a primarily exchange 
economy. to a production economy”.*¢ With respect to the process of 
income distribution (Module 2) the main focus is that of ensuring a 
greater and more effective involvement of socio-economic institu- 
tional groups. Finally, the plank with respect to the critical needs 
“(Module 3) primarily talks of production-and_accessibility of essential 
commodities and seryices, the production of essential factor inputs and _ 
the maintenance of increased investment levels.*7 

The World Bank study “From Crisis to Sustainable Growth”, 
cited earlier, also recognises that the enabling environment in terms of 
sound macro-economic policies-and an efficient infrastructure, although 
essential, were not yet sufficient to transform the structure of economy. 
The then President of the Bank, Mr. Barber B. Conable, in his Fore- 
„word writes, “...more' efforts are needed to build African capacities— 
_ to produce a better trained, more healthy population and to greatly, 
strengthen the institutional framework within which development can: 
take place”.* 

In its 1990 annual an the World Bank further acknowledges 
that apart from other factors the worst aspect is that Africa has witnessed 
- institutional decay.which is, in its words symbolised by the poor_ 
conditions, of once World-class universities, the disintegration of © 
paved highway and the collapse of the judicial banking systems. Over- 
staffed and poorly managed public bureaucracy are dead weights on 
the production sector. Corruption, political instability, coup d’etat and 
ethnic strife are exacting a heavy toll on helpless people. Recent WB’s 
assessments recognise that the sub-Saharan malady was distinctly 
different from the one in other third world regions; and that to remedy 
the situation here would require a fairly long term perspective. But in 
practice, when it comes to leading, both the IMF and the World Bank 
have a policy frame with a conditionality packet is which the IMF has 
played the lead role. The Bank had, until recently, not extended 

policy-based loan to sub-Saharan Africa without the recipient country 
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having an IMF agreement sighed or in an advanced stage of negotiation. 

Instead the ‘AAF/SAP’ report forcefully argued that the African 
experience was in essence totally at variance with the IMF principles in 
respect of the free play of market determinants and their contention 
that the market related prices are the most effective instruments for 
the efficient allocation of resources. The report contends that in the 
sub-Saharan conditions economic structures were not time invariant, 
nor did the supply and demand changes promptly respond to market _ 
signals as assumed under the IMF/WB formulations.*? While comment- 
ing on the IMF and WB related Structural Adjustment Programmes 
and the liberalisation measures, Professor Adebayo Adedeji, contended 
that the programmes such as these are “the classical instruments of 
control of money supply, credit squeeze, exchange rate and interest 
rate and adjustment, trade liberalisation, etc., which may be valid in 
well structured economies”.* But, instead, the African economies 
according to him, were characterised by weak and misarticulated 
structures. Hence, Adebayo questions their relevance and attributes 
their failure to such inadequate assumptions. He writes, “there 1s 
documented evidence that in many cases sustained economic growth 
has not been materialised, the rate of investment instead of augment- 
ing has tended to decrease, budget and b.o.ps have tended to widen’ 
after some temporary relief, and debt-service obligations have become | 
unbearable”.*! On the other hand, even employment opportunities 
have been further constrained for the private sector expansion ea not 
kept pace with-the contraction of the public sector. 

Briefly speaking, “AAF/SAP” report underscores the failure of 
the IMF/WB assisted SAPs as follows: it argues that the credit policy 
constrains rather than to accelerate production, generate inflationary 
pressures and in the process of improving the current account payments, 
it reduces investment potential, resulting in an indiscriminate credit 
policy which has adverse effect on the productive sector. As regards 
interest rates, the imperfection of the African money and capital 
markets are such that high lending interest rates encourage speculative 
rather than productive activities and are of little relevance to rural 
sector due to its weak and narrow financial infrastructure. Similarly, 

exchange rate policy in terms of devaluation has a doubtful validity as 
in the present sub-Saharan situation, the substitution of local inputs 
for imported ones (the main objective of devaluation) is not easy to 
achieve because of entrenched technological structures, nor does it 
significantly affect foreign demand elasticities.# 

The moot point is that the excessive dependence of the sub-Saharan 
economies even negate the advantages derived by the export sector 
through enhanced profitability in domestic currency terms, rather the 
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issue of equity in income distribution is adversely affected by complex 
economic political and social factors; and in several sub-Saharan 
countries the main exports aré composed of primary commodities that 
are Subject to quotas and at prices determined from the outside and/or 
whose imports are essential petrol, capital goods, spare parts, 
medicines, etc. In such cases devaluation can only have negligible 
effect on the b.o.p. improvement. 2 

. Trade liberalisation, again, derives its sanctity from the classical 
theory of comparative advantage which is not compatible in the African ° 
situation where import elasticities far exceed export elasticities, more 
so because of the protectionist practices of industrialised’ countries 
against exports of several African countries and also because of the 
need for giving protectioon to infant industries in Africa.“ 

In the matter of privatisation, it is not far from truth that in the 
absence of large private indigenous enterprises, “privatisation could 
_lead to the take-over of ‘these public enterprises by transnational 
corporations”.* Hence, the wholesale indiscriminate and doctrinaire 
privatisation, on the presumptive institutional superiority of private 
over public enterprises has no theoretical foundation in the sub-Saharan 
région. At the same time, across the board, reduction in budget 
deficits could adversely affect social services like health care, educa- 
tion, sanitation and water supply activities of the state, while price 
mechanism—drawing heavily on the market for allocative mechanism 
in stabilisation and adjustment programmes—calls for a word of 
caution because of the imperfections and structural rigidities of the 
sub-Saharan markets. - 

Therefore, the ‘Alternative Framework’ argues that while the- 
IMF and WB supported -stabilisation and structural adjustment 
programmes were aimed at obtaining emergency b.o.p. assistance and 
badly-needed external finance, these were inherently weak to deal 
with the sub-Saharan structural deformation. They failed “to capture 
the political, cultural and economic realities of African countries”. 
In the words of Khartoum Declaration, these programmes are 
“incomplete because they are often implemented as if fiscal, trade and 
price balance are ends in themselves, and are virtually complete sets of . 
means to production increases. Human condition imbalances, as 
related to employment, incomes, nutrition, health and education, do 
not receive equal priority in attention to macro-economic imba- 
lances” 47 

The evaluation of programmes in the sub-Saharan region further 
reveals that “those (countries) with strong structural adjustment 
programmes recorded an overall negative average annual growth 
rate—about 1.5 per cent—during the period 1980-87, although nega- 
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tive rates and improvements in the GDP varied from year to year. In 
comparison the weak adjusting countries and non-adjusting countries 
achieved an.overall.annual GDP growth rate of 1.2 per.cent and 
3.1 percent respectively, in the same period. The overall annual — 
average growth rate for Africa as a whole was a relatively low 0.4 per 
‘cent, between 1980-87, largely influenced by the poor performance of 
countries with strong adjustment programmes, although a one-to-one 
relationship between growth trends and adoption or non-adoption 
of conventional structural adjustment programme will be unrealistic 
and not credible. Nevertheless, in many a sub-Saharan country macro- 
economic adjustment has failed to improve the response of private 
investors. Even when substantial steps have been taken by way of — 
correcting imbalance, and restoring profitability through drastic cuts 
in real ways, private investment has been slow to appear. Here what 
has happened is the growing dependénce between the returns to 
individual investors and the level of aggregate investment, which 
makes possible a failure in coordination. 
Such a situation has left the region high and dry—trapped in a low- 
investment, low growth equilibrium—even -after adjustment. In 
several countries the programmes have fallen by the side. This is how 
country after country suffered a setback. For instance, Uganda and 
Zambia, in the 1980’s, undertook intensive reforms for three years, 
but these could not be sustained. Zaire and Madagascar signed many 
policy agreements but the record of implementation was a chequered 
one. In Sudan and Somalia, programmes tended to get derailed along 
the way. In Tanzania and Zimbabwe controversies concerning the 
_ programmes further highlighted their deficiencies, while Ethiopia 
persisted with adjustment, following. the route different from the one 
suggested by the IMF and the World Bank. The success in some other 
countries were at best of doubtful nature. Kenya made a great deal of 
progress in restoring financial management through IMF/WB assisted 
adjustment programmes—substantial progress was made in reducing 
distortion in factor prices. All the same, its “attempt to tackle structural 
issues was much less successful since it was difficult to mobilise enough 
domestic support for such reforms. The real GDP declined from 
4.8 per cent in the 1973-79 tioi to 2.9 -per cent in the 1980-86 © 
period”. 

The reasons for such raie may not have been entirely due to 
inherent weaknesses of SAPs. The historical and political factors were 
. equally responsible for the poor accounting. Many sub-Saharan states 
were afflicted with deep seated divisions and civil strife. On the other | 
hand, the implementation of reforms has been hampered by several 
pressure groups opposed to such a policy, while the countries like 
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| Ethiopia and pre-1985 Taian did not aiani respond to economic 
challenges because of their doctrinal leanings: 


The long-term development, in the mean time, received a . back 


seat. The reduction in public allocation on education, health care and 


other social welfare related activities, resulted in several African: 


` countries in a reversal of the process, initiated in the early 1960’s of 
heavy investment in human resource development as the foundation 
for bringing about ‘structural transformation’ in Africa. This has led to 
several agonising reappraisal studies. However, work of such studies, 
including the one made by UNICEF known as “Adjustment with 
Human Face”—are basically reformist.in character essentially accept- 
ing the theoretical framework and approaches of SAPs developmental 
objectives. They are inadequate in addressing the deep seated real 
causes of economic, financial and social problems facing the sub- 
< Saharan countries which are, in essence, located in the underdeveloped 
production structures and highly uneven rural urban linkages, and the 
urban industrial sector largely cut off from the domestic resource base. 
The “AAF/SAP” brought to the fore the significance of ‘structural 


factor’ as the basic constraint. In contended that this aspect could not - 


be resolved merely by financial adjustments and re-adjustments. 

While recognising the urgency of rectifying macro-economic imbalances 
such as b.o.p. deficits; trade imbalances and fiscal deterioration, it 
urged that it was equally important to simultaneously attend to “real” 
. development issues like income generation, distribution and expendi- 


ture, improving productive capacity, employment opportunities, as © 


also rural-urban and regional | balance within the countries. Its ‘policy 
package’, therefore, envisaged simultaneous attention to structural 
‘Adjustment with transformation’ issues. Again, unlike SAPs, it aimed 
at harmonising adjustment programmes among the African countries 


re] 


.to avoid policy conflicts and costly duplication. It further highlighted | 


focal areas of urgent attention—food security and environmental 
protection, rationalisation of industrial production, encouragement of 
the production of intermediate and capital goods on sub-regional and 
regional basis, and increasing the level of intra-African trade by adopt- 
ing suitable financial arrangements in this regard; nor does the 
“Framework” call for uniform application of the package as obligatory. 
. The African countries, agreeing to such policy initiatives could vary 


the details depending on their individual’ national developmental 


needs.*? 
Pan-African Economic nE Highlights 


The O-A.U. sponsored treaty for the creation of Pan-African 
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Economic Community (PAEC) signed at the June 1991 O. A.U. summit, 
held at Abuja, Nigeria, incorporated the “Framework” objectives and 
some of the recommendations incorporated in the 1989 WB report 
on sustainable growth. The signing of the treaty, thus, marked the. 
culmination of the ECA’s consistent efforts in this direction. The 
salient point of AEC’s departure relates to its bold initiative to look 
ahead of the IMF and the World Bank stabilisation and economic ` 
programmes in terms of SAPs—cast in conventional mould—which 
did little to overcome the handicaps of ‘dependency syndrome’ 
inherited by the: sub-Saharan ‘states from the colonial times. The 
PAEC, instead, conceives the development design in a longer-term 
perspective. In a step-by-step strategy, it aims at achieving structural - 
change through a phased removal of the barriers to intra-African ` 
trade, further strengthening of the regional economic ‘groupings and 
promoting Africa-wide economic integration by the year 2025. The 
treaty was hailed by the Nigerian President Ibrahim Babangida, the 
-Q.A.U. Chairman, as a“mile-stone-in African quest for continental 
economic integration”. The treaty is in linewith the objectives of the 
1980 Lagos Plan of Action, but its implementation will be subject to 
international economic support—adequate financial inflows apart 
from substantial debt relief—more so because the sub-Saharan region 
- continues to be gripped by unprecedented crisis and widespread political 
instability. It is gratifying to note that in 1991 net capital inflow to 
Africa exceeded U.S. $ 6.65 bn compared to negative flow of over 
$ 12.9 bn in 1990, but unfortunately inflation rate peaked to 19 per cent 
in 1991. 

It is in this context that “the U.N. New Agenda for the Deiane 
of Africa in thé 1990s” deserves special attention. The World community 
recognises that the sub-Saharan countries would require additional 
_ packet of resources for diversification of African economies from 
heavy dependence on the export of primary commodities as well as a 
workable solution to their debt crisis. Talking of Africa’s debt crisis, 
former U.N. Secretary General Javier Perez de Cuellar, in his report 
on the UN Programme of Action for African Economic Recovery and . 
Development (UNPAAERD) asserts that “overcoming this crisis 
represents the greatest development challengé of our. time”.*! He | 
warned the international community of an.unrelenting crisis of tragic © 
proportions unless Africa’s efforts of reviving the African economies 
were duly supplemiented by substantial increase in resource flows from 
the developed countries. He expected external development assistance _ 
to réach $ 30 billion by 1992 as compared to $ 21 billion in 1989, and 
grow by 4 per cent a year until the year 2000. Only support on such a 
` scale, he opined, would lift the African GDP to grow by 6 per cent per 
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annum required to doubling incomes by 2015—an average achieved by. 
sub-Saharan Africa, except Nigeria, during the period 1965-73. He 

pleaded “a renewed compact between African countries and their 

development partners in the 1990’s”.°* He prescribed three essential ’ 
goals for Africa: (1) sustainable development; (2) human development — 
through productive employment, etc.; and (3) transformation and 
diversification of African economies to strengthen them within the 
world economy, while enhancing self-reliance.” The African countries, 
in turn, are expected to continue “with necessary reforms and pursuing 
improvement of domestic economic management, including effective 
mobilisation and utilisation of domestic resources. 

In short, the implementation of the PAEC, in terms of long-term ` 
structural transformation, is distinctly different from the short term 
objectives of SAPs. But, much would, of course, depend upon the 
successful outcome of the SAPs which were expected to set the pace of 
economic recovery without which long-term strategy will have little to 
commend ‘to the ground realities of the sub-Saharan region. Mean- 
while, the basic premise of underdevelopment will continue to haunt 
the sub-Saharan state for several years to come. Hence, the entire 
neoliberal ‘exercise and its relevance for the sub-Saharan situation 
deserves further probing. : 


TV | 
(Neo)Liberalism and Development Dilemma 


It must be remembered that, in the circumstances prevailing in 
sub-Saharan Africa, the question is not of the relevance of “capitalist 
drive” and the (new) liberal processes associated with that, nor is it a 
question of the (in)sufficiency of “socialist thrust” and the state holding 
the commanding heights of the economy. The fact of the matter is 
that neither the ascendant “indigenous” enterprise is the product of 
gradual (step-by-step) upward mobility, as it obtains in a ‘typical’ 
capitalist state, nor is the “indigenous” labour movement, a product of 
_ revolutionary fervour associated with a “typical” socialist state. In that 
sense, the sub-Saharan leadership cannot be described in either 
“bourgeoise” or “socialist” terminologies. Colin Leys’ contention ` 
comes to mind when he writes that, “Large scale extension in the state 
apparatus in African countries occurred after their final independence 
and the dominant class force is still the foreign bourgeoise.”™ 

The question is one of understanding the sub-Saharan reality—a 
very different phenomenon from the other third world regions of Latin 
America or Asia. As Leys points out the dominant element in the sub- 
Saharan economy is still the ‘foreign’ factor. It must be appreciated 
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that even in the heydays of ‘socialist thrust’ in the region when the 
countries like Ghana, Tanzania and Zambia sweared by ‘socialist’ 
gods, their economies could never measure up to the erstwhile ‘Soviet 
model’ of ‘command’ or ‘commissar’ economy. Consequently, the 
recent collapse of the real ‘command’ economies of Eastern Europe, 
or former Soviet Union, does not necessarily constitute a total refuta- 


tion of the Nyererian or the Nkrumahian development paradigms . 


which were essentially in the nature of a search for ‘structural trans- 
formation’ of sub-Saharan African economies: Their planning attempts 
were largely indicative although, of course, the sub-Saharan case has 
-often been cited as a classical case of economic mismanagement. 

The major challenge facing the sub-Saharan countries is to locate 


a sustainable growth model suited to their genius, while the IMF/WB > 


top-down strategies fall far short of such basic issues, nor have their 
advocated policies a deep ground-level social basis. It fell to the OAU 
and ECA combination not to dilute the longer-term perspective of 
“Structural Transformation”. They had, since the late 1970’s and 
particularly after the 1980 Lagos Plan of Action (LPA), never ceased 
to cite, time and again, that international interaction of the sub-Saharan 
economies had always operated, among other things, under unequal 
terms of trade—a key structural factor that lay at the roots of their 
“dominant-dependent” pattern of relationship vis-a-vis the western 
economies; a product of, among other reasons, international division 
of labour on North-South lines of unequal specialisation and the 
deformation of the economies of the South. 

The Pan-African Economic Community enunicated development 
Strategy, therefore, advocates the longer-term frame of reference to 
achieve “Structural Transformation” as the targeted goal. The adjust- 
ment programmes are conceived as a part of the overall strategy, and 
not as a separate entity. It is conceded that a dose of economic liberali- 
sation-had become. inevitable because of critical economic conditions 
-and the changing global economic parameters. But, it could not be 
ignored that the sub-Saharan state had to raise its autonomous develop- 
ment capacity to set its internal house in order, and that this could only 


be achieved by raising their overall “structural power” to push ahead - 


with a renewed sense of confidence. 
In this connection the point is what if neo-liberalism does not 


~~ work? The neo-liberal paradigm emphasises the efficacy of market 
mechanism to facilitate much faster growth than what could be 
achieved under “State interventionism” approach. The argument put 
‘forth is that early industrialisers need not squeeze out the internal 
space for the’ late industrialising sub-Saharan economies. But, will it 


work is a big question? Those a to neo-liberalism (but not 
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necessarily opposed to private enterprise) refer to insurmountable 
obstructions in the way of late industrialisers to build up sustainable 
growth model for sub-Saharan Africa—the structurally most under- 
developed region of the world. . 

It is pointed out that there is no logical connection between the 
“proven failure” of ‘command socialism’ and the ‘assured correctness’ 
” of neo-liberalism’. In essence, it is a matter of striking a right balance. 
And in that, what the sub-Saharan state needed was neither externally 
oriented ‘laissez-faire’ approach, nor dogmatic rigidities of irresponsible 
“socialism” practised until recently by several sub-Saharan states. The 
need of the hour was to strike “a balance between individual and 
common good” as contended by Prime Minister P.V. Narasimha Rao, 
of India, while pronouncing his government’s internal and external 
policies for India at the recently concluded All India Congress 
Committee’s 70th plenary session, held in Tirupati from April 15-16, 
1992.55 What is true of India, is equally applicable to the sub-Saharan 
state, excepting that the political run down of the sub-Saharan state 
. makes their self-sustained development, free of external mappings, a 
more difficult proposition. i 

India has, despite not so impressive growth, built up over time - 
a sizeable basic industrial and other infrastructural complex to 
substantially unify her economic trappings internally. Instead, the 
problem with most of the post-independent sub-Saharan economies is 
that the mode of production haa passed into the hands of the state- 
class politicians, civil servants, managers of state enterprises and . 
leaders of state controlled mass organisations (parties, trade unions, 
farmers’ associations, etc.) who soon controlled the major part of the 


economic surplus generated by the parastatals and other state agencies. . . 


It is true that through development planning, the surplus could be used 
to rectify underdeveloped production structures, but that did not 
happen in this region because politically the sub-Saharan state continued 
to be internationally besieged to compromise sovereignty economically, 
the state-class in the absence of sound internal social conditioning has 
had a tendency to squander resources; ‘and socially a government 
was set apart from the society. 

The state-class in sub-Saharan Africa is often criticised as 
‘comprador bourgeoisie’, interested mainly in accumulating personal 
wealth through alliances with ‘foreign enclave’. The argument often 
revolves around the notion of capitalist and non-capitalist modes of 
production and social stratification in a situation of “dependence” 
where at least a part.of the ruling class seeks alliance with an inter- 
national bourgeoisie on centre-periphery lines and the state is doomed ` 
to unequal exchange. 
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In essence, the self-serving nature of this class, and the insufficent 
capital formation in the modern private sector, did much damage to 
the nation-building exercises in sub-Saharan Africa with the result that 
even in those sub-Saharan states where the leadership often applauded ` 
OAU/ECA development strategy of ‘Adjustment with Transformation’, 
structural change was often misdirected, with no real care for a system 
of social accounting to fight the peripheral virus. The malaise is deep 
rooted. 

The World Bank has in its recent studies supported the urgency of 
human-centered development strategy in sub-Saharan Africa and dealt 
a great deal on the failure of public institutions. It has simultaneously 
urged that private sector initiative and market mechanism will make 
sense only when they “go hand-in-hand with good governance—a 
public service that is efficient, a judicial system that is reliable and — 
an administration that is accountable to its public”. However, the 
crucial issue is how to achieve a structural breakthrough when “the 
margin for manoeuvre” in_the words of former WB President 
B.B. Conable, “is slim indeed”.>’ The IMF/WB recovery programmes 
for sub-Saharan African economies must, therefore, fit into the 
development plans designed by individual African states aimed at 
raising their enabling capacity; and, in astep-by-step gradual approach 
turn the engine of growth inwards as a part of all-Africa planning 
and all-Africa experiences in line with the pan-African Economic 
Community’s development strategy. The long-term objectives wi" ' 
have to be pursued as vigorously as the short term concerns. 

The sub-Saharan state will, therefore, do well to sharpen under- 
standing of the global issues and watch out on her long-term aspirations 
of achieving “economic independence”, while seeking participation in 
the emerging post-cold war world order. What is at stake is not simply 
a matter of temporal trade off and intergenerational transfers. It is a 
matter of sources and patterns, of cost and efficiency, rather than the 
rate and speed of growth. With the reallocation of global economic 
power, the state policy is faced with serious challenges. The trade’ 
liberalisation, attracting foreign investment, promoting exports and 
giving boost to privatisation, will demand exacting consideration and 
foresight to grasp and capitalise on the new developments. 

_ The road ahead is full of pitfalls as well as full of fresh opportunities. 

_ The sub-Saharan state is passing through the most explosive state of 
- development. The 1989 World Bank study has rightly cited. dualistic 

character of consumption and production as a unique feature of the 
sub-Saharan economies. As explained in the introductory section, 
these characteristics are traceable to the plural nature of the economies 
in which the exchange sector, as a consistent element, is of compara- 
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tively recent origin, a development of the present century. It is 
comparatively smaller in size to the more self-contained subsistence 
(traditional) sector which occupies more than three-fourths of the 
population and which operates on stationary primitive technology 
(handhoe). The real trouble is that even the indigenous monetised 
sector, not to talk of the non-indigenous ‘foreign enclave’, interacts 
with the traditional sector only marginally. | . 

This is because the industrial sector is largely confined to foreign 
enclave initiative and enterprises. Its forward and backward linkages 
are not related to the domestic resource base mainly for the want of 
locally available simpler intermediate technologies. This point is force- 
fully made by the World Bank study when it talks of the.scarcity of 
intermediate technologies. The study highlights this in the following 
‘account: Transformation in mostly by motor vehicle or on foot. In 
some countries there are surprisingly few bicycles, mopeds, cars, and 
the like when farmers modernise, they switch from the hoe to a tractor; 
few use oxen, even where the tsetse fly is absent. On the production l 
side there are countless micro enterprises and a few medium to large 
modern firms, but not much in between. Almost everywhere one looks | 
there seems to be a missing middle. Investments and operating costs 
are higher than they would be if appropriate technologies were used 
more. Consumers with little alternative tend to speed heavily on © 
imports. All this adds to the high cost structure of African economies. . 
-The ‘missing middle’ is not only responsible for the high cost struc- 
ture, but perhaps more importantly, it constitutes the major handicap 
in the evolution of an institutional basis for building appropriate 
bridges between the (productive) modern and (stationary) subsistence 
sectors to provide for the internal unification of the sub-Saharan 
economies. That, then, is the key element in enabling sub-Saharan 
economies to build-up their autonomous capacity of development. In 
this respect, the strategy outlined for the creation of the Pan-African 
Economic Community is indeed innovative and highly promising, but 
the question is whether that too—like the earlier Lagos Plan of Action- 
-will largely remain a paper exercise. There lies me development 
dilemma of the sub-Saharan Africa. 
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_ The British Abolition of the Slave Trade: 
A Reappraisal of the Humanitarian 


and Economic Controversy 
Apollos O. Nwauwa 


Five years after Denmark had blazed the trail in 1802, Britain outlawed 
the slave trade in 1807. Following persistent British naval blockade 
coupled with related compelling domestic factors, other countries also 
followed suit by 1893. Although the Latin American countries such as 
Cuba and Brazil continued to demand slaves from West Africa, by 
1860 however, they had abolished the trade. From the onset one fact 
was clear, that British abolitionist ideology was not African in inspira- 
tion. As it started so it ended. As well as introducing the trade, 
Europeans also abolished it. The factors which influenced the British . 
decision to outlaw the deplorable trade have remained controversial. 
It has been surprising that Britain could suppress a trade which, for 
centuries, constituted the backbone of her economy. Consequently 
two broad schools of thought have emerged—the humanitarian and 
the economic. The humanitarian movement, led by Thomas Clarkson, 
William Wilberforce and Granville Sharp, has been articulated by 
Reginald Coupland.! He contended that the relentless activities of the 
humanitarians and the evangelicals compelled the British government 
to outlaw the trade in slaves. For Coupland, therefore, abolition con- 
stituted a victory for protestant evangelical philanthropy. Ever since — 
Coupland’s work appeared, only few scholars, mostly British, have 
come to his support.” 

The economic argument first suggested by W.M. Macmillan,’ has 


~ . been elaborated by Eric Williams.‘ For Williams, it was the economic 


circumstances prevalent in Britain at the time of the abolitionist 
movement which influenced her decision to stop the “human 
commerce”. As he argued, the abolition of slavery would not have 
been accomplished—at least at the time when it was—had it not been 


_ for certain vital underlying economic factors. In other words, Williams - - 


believed that “philanthropy was never disinterested and that the slave 
trade and slavery were abolished only because they were no longer 
economic”.° Although the attendant controversy makes both strains 
of debate appear opposites, they are actually related and reciprocal. 
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The aim of what follows is to review the major factors of both economic 
advantage and emerging humanitarianism, and more importantly, 
attempt to clarify their respective roles in forming the British policy to 
outlaw the slave trade which had, for’many centuries, constituted a 
major aspect of the economy. It is equally envisaged that a rather more 
credible interpretation might be suggested in the form of a synthesis ` 
between both seemingly contradictory positions in a complementary 
interplay. 

Coupland was an historian steeped in the political and constitu- 
tional aspects of British imperial history, a liberal imperialist who 
interpreted the meaning of empire as the gradual unfolding of freedom 
and as the ultimate solution to “the race problem”. Williams, on the _ 
other hand, was a black Trinidadian who, as a young student was heavily 
influenced by Marxist ideas of economic determinism. Their back- 
‘grounds shaped their historical perspectives. Hence where Williams 
would see British motives in the form of overflowing capital, entre- 
~ preneurs and exploitation, Coupland considered them as overflowing 
with a desire to do good, to rectify evils and to recreate a better world. 
_ British imperialism for Coupland, therefore, was “an imperialism 
directed by a sense of responsibility for the protection and advancement 
of weaker peoples”, and at the heart of this humanitarian imperialism, 
as Coupland contended “lay the movement for the abolition of the 
slave trade and slavery that had begun with Granville Sharp and 
Thomas Clarkson and was to reach its height with Wilberforce and 
Thomas Foxwell Buxton”.® 

Williams on the other hand was highly sceptical of “human- 
itarianism”. His origin, no doubt, determined his choice of topic, and 
region of study. Thus. his work bordered on the contribution of the 
slave trade and of the West Indian plantation system hinged on slavery | 
and the slave trade to the growth of British capitalism. Predictably, 
Eric Williams would be the last to glorify imperialism as humane. 
Nevertheless, he did acknowledge that the humanitarian and philan- 
thropic factors could not be disregarded in any interpretation. To do 
that, he further argued, “would be to commit a grave historical enor 
‘and to ignore one of the greatest propaganda movement of all time”. 
Be. that as it may, despite the raging debate between the disciples of 
both scholars, the controversy which their works have generated has 
been extremely stimulating. Williams admitted that he “deliberately 
subordinated the inhumanity of the slave system and the humanit- 
arianism which destroyed that system” because the humanitarian- 
prone historians like Coupland were “men who have sacrificed 
scholarship to sentimentality and, like the scholarstics (sic) of old, 
. placed faith before reason and evidence”.® Not surprisingly the 
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“academic disciples of Williams have tended to come from Africa and 
former British colonies just as those of Coupland are normally from 
former imperial powers. Socio-political PAET and experience 
shape perspectives. . 

For a clear understanding of the motives behind the decision to 
abolish the slave trade, which for century remained the mainstay of the 
British economy, neither Coupland nor Williams can be ignored. 
Admittedly neither of the two schools has been foolproof. Hence one 
is inclined to agree with J.D. Fage that perhaps “the truth lies somewhere 
between the two of them, in a-kind of synthesis”.? Such a synthesis, 
one would wish to argue, should be the focus of modern scholars rather 
than the prevalent emphasis on-the exclusivity oi each persuasion as a 
decisive factor. 

Shortly after Justice. Mansfield’s famous court EETA in, 1772 
which granted liberty to James Somerset, a runaway slave from West 
Indies, the humanitarians and the evangelicals. whose efforts had 
- hitherto been nominal, suddenly became active in their campaigns 
against the slave trade. The Somerset case was important, not merely 
because it induced some of the ablest legal minds to debate the question 
of slavery and called public attention to the subject, but because it set 
the precedent for a similar decision in Scotland in the Joseph Knight 
case of 1778. The Knight case was remarkable because unlike the 
Somerset litigation “the legality of the whole slave system. was pro- 
nounced untenable”.!° These cases and a series of others helped to . 
create a favourable political and social climate for a “better” treatment 
of England’s black: minority.!! From this period the humanitarians 
began to have a more favourable atmosphere within which to operate. 
For one thing, it was the period when philosophy and religion 
emphasized liberty, equality and fraternity of all men. While the 
evangelicals led by Reverend John Wesley preached equality and 
fraternity of all men before God, philosophers such as Voltaire, 
Rousseau and Montesquieu theorized on the liberty and equality 
of men. 

Commenting on the cruelty associated with the conditions of 
slaves for instance, Montesquieu stated that “it is impossible for us to 
suppose these creatures to be men, because, allowing them-to be men, 
a.suspicion would follow that we ourselves are not Christians”. !* Thus 
both religious and secular groups condemned the slave trade and slavery - 
either on moral, religious or humanitarian grounds. By 1787 anti- 
Slavery ideas had gained enough ground and reached a crescendo that 
Rev. Thomas Clarkson, who personified all the best in the humanit- 
arianism of the age, and according to Eric Wiliams, represented “one 
ot those. friends of whom the Negro race had moran oa few” ,» 
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organized an influential group in London to form the ‘Committee for 
the Abolition of the Slave Trade’. Wilberforce became the spokesman 
of this committee in. the House of Commons. The group became very 
powerful and mounted several campaigns against the trade, thereby, 
arousing public sympathy. The British Parliament became a battle- 
ground for these campaigns such that, as Coupland would argue, it 
became unpEstanie to the government which ultimately abolished the. 
trade i in 1807. 

' Related to ? humanitarian ideas also was the Euro-centric concept 
of ‘God’s own people’. Prior to the era of the abolition, Europeans 
including clergymen ‘had defended the slave system as part of the 
Christian tradition. Reverend Raymond Harris, for instance, even 
quoted examples of slavery from the Old Testament, and therefore 
concluded that “slavery, and hence the slave trade, was part of the 
Christian Heritage”.!4 Nevertheless, by the late eighteenth century the 
European protestant churches—hitherto scarcely conscious of any 
mission towards non-Christians—had suddenly begun to establish 
missionary societies with the sole aim of preaching the religion to all 
mankind, especially the “uncivilized” Africans. For Roger Anstey, 
therefore, “it was mainly religious conviction, insight and zeal— 
‘enthusiasm’, in a word—which made it possible for anti-slavery feeling 
to be subsumed i in a crusade against the slave trade”. This missionary 
zeal was Ostensibly informed by racial feelings among the Europeans 
- which assumed that white people, culturally and otherwise, were 
superior to non-whites. This does not mean that in some cases, as 
G.N. Uzoigwe remarked, this racial arrogance was not “tempered 
with a generous dose of humanitarian and philanthropic zeal...”!° In. 
any case, only few British men and women of the slave trade era. 
possessed this zeal so that come what might, they were overpowered 
by heavy doses of racial pride which classified blacks as backward, and 


=. therefore underdogs. 


However, against this racist strain of thought’ the slave trade 
posed an obvious contradiction because while trading in human beings 
the Europeans could not, with good conscience, assert their moral and 
` cultural superiority over Africans. It was in this sense that Coupland 
_ saw imperialism as no generic evil. For him, “a nation as wealthy, as 
strong, as advanced as Britain in the Victorian and Edwardian eras, 
had a moral duty to aid less fortunate peoples, and... sometimes this 
duty could only be fulfilled by interference in, or control of, their ` 
affairs”.'7 Although European defenders of the slave ‘system had 
. equally argued that slavery benefitted its black victims by saving them 
from primitive barbarism and bringing them into contact with a higher 
civilization, it was clear that those who had guileless visions of 
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Europeanizing and Christianizing Africans had to begin by destroying 
the slave trade which, for the evangelicals, had become a moral evil. 8 
The evangelicals, therefore, reasoned that it was only with the abolition 
of the slave trade that the Europeans could, with self-righteous zeal, 
preach to Africans, “Europeanize and civilize” as well as conquer them 
as they actually did by the late nineteenth century. Consequently, the 
evangelicals driven by humanitarian fervour were said to have: 


put forward. a programme for the regeneration of Africa 
through Christianity, civilization, and normal trade, and 

~ proposed rational stages for its implementation: public opinion 
in the Christian world to be changed, the so-called ‘civilized’ 
governments to be persuaded to adopt official positions, and 
the Atlantic trade to be legally abolished. 9 


Strong as the humanitarian argument appears, it has however 
been asked whether they, exclusively, could have possibly forced 
abolition. This appears quite doubtful. For centuries the slave trade 
had brought great wealth to those who financed it. Plantation owners 
and manufacturers had profitably used slaves as a medium of exchange, 
Liverpool and Bristol had grown rich on it. The West Indian sugar- 
industry relied on it, and the trade provided jobs for British shipbuilders 
and sailors. It was “the most lucrative trade the world has ever seen” .?0’ 
‘In all, powerful entrenched economic interests would have been 
ruined by abolition, hence, the motion for abolition would have - 
suffered defeat in parliament as had been the case since 1787. Clearly, 
it is doubtful whether mere moral or religious considerations could 
have been sufficient to dismantle the trade in slaves since they rested 
on a foundation of moral philosophy whose efficacy as a driving force 
in Europe of the period was decidedly limited. Coupland acknowledged 
the huge economic profits implicated in the trade in‘slaves. For him, 
. “one slave-ship alone might bring in as much as £60,000 by a singlé 
successful voyage” and that “even if two out of every three ventures 
failed, the profit might still be substantial”. These profits 


explain why successive British governments and Parliament 
continued to support the slave-system; why the acquisition of 
the Asiento was hailed as the greatest diplomatic triumph . 
of its time, why war-ministers like Chatham took a special 
interest in British settlements in West Africa: why admirals 
like Rodney and Nelson vehemently opposed the anti-slave 
. movement.?! 


Exponents of the economic school argue that ti the abolition was 
necessitated by the changing economic circumstances in the era of the | 
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Industrial Revolution coupled with the concomitant unprofitability of 
the trade in slaves. Adam Smith, in his work published in 1776, argued 
that the slave system was uneconomic and that slave labour, as compared 
to wage labour, was wasteful.“ To him, a free man was more produc- 
tive than aslave. According to Smith, “the work done by slave, though 
it appears to cost only their maintenance, is in the end the dearest of - 
any. A person who can acquire no property, can have no other interest 
but to eat as much, and to labour as little as possible” would be far less 
productive than a wage-earner.” Adam Smith equally advocated free 
trade instead of monopolistic enterprise. When he wrote, Adam 
Smith’s ideas had begun to be, practically, manifest in Britain. The 
British West Indian.sugar business entered a long period of decline 
marked by falling profits, slave rebellion and above all, competition 
with newer and richer areas of production such as Cuba and Brazil.44 
The British Caribbean islands also had relatively declined as a market - 
for British manufactured goods. They were not suitable as a mass 
market for cheap goods (i.e., factory products)—only as a small 
market (planters) for expensive handicrafts (for example, silks, hats, `- 
furniture, etc.), Slaves could not be customers, thus Britain was look- 
ing-for mass markets. Worse still, there was the issue of the high cost of 
slaves coupled with the economic crisis which had. bankrupted many 
leading slave dealers in the last quarter of the eighteenth century. 

Generally speaking, by the late eighteenth century, Atlantic 
commerce dominated by the slave traffic was no longer as significant 
as it had been in the preceding years. Faced with these economic | 
problems, therefore, British industrialists began to consider abolition. 
Abolition became a necessity: Commeniing on the connection between ' 
abolition and the Industrial Revolution, however, Anstey stated that 
the slave trade was unprofitable to Britain because it did not result in 
capital accumulation. Rather, as he further surmised, it was the 
economic hardship brought about by the Napoleonic wars which led to- 
a structural change in British economy.” What is confusing about 
Anstey’s conclusion is that he did not say how British industrialists and 
financiers raised the wealth which plunged them into industrial 
capitalism. The war, unquestionably, brought about economic-hard- 
ship just as did the collapse of mercantilist economy predicated on the 
slave trade and plantation business. Thus it becomes surprising why 
Anstey isolated the latter in his analysis of the resultant economic 
change. Undoubtedly sugar and cotton business hinged chiefly on the 
_ slave trade and slavery constituted the source of that wealth. | 

Given the realities of the slave economy at that time it does not. 
seem out of place for Walter Rodney to conclude that “the Europeans 
(and the British in particular) did not abolish the slave-trade simply 
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out of the goodness of their hearts” but because it “was no longer as 
profitable...” . Even though for centuries the slave trade and planta- 
tion enterprises had sustained and consolidated the British economy 
there was no doubt that the troubled business could not survive the 
onslaught of economic changes in the era of Industrial Revolution. 

‘The search for mass markets became crucial. It is not, therefore, 

surprising then that’ Eric Williams sees these economic forces as the 
decisive factors in the British decision to abolish the slave trade. 

According to his summation: 


When British capitalism depended on the West. Indies, they 
ignored or defended it. When British capitalism found the 
West Indian monopoly a nuisance, they destroyed West 
Indian slavery as the first step in the destruction of West 
Indian monopoly.’ 


With the Industrial Revolution and the success in its early stages, 
new economic circumstances emerged in Britain which could not tolerate 
and in fact did not accommodate the slave trade. Industrial capitalism 
- of the nineteenth century, according to Hopkins, “began tô replace the 
purely commercial capitalism of the eighteenth century” such that it 
became necessary to destroy the sugar monopoly of the West Indies 
“as a step towards dismantling the ancien regime of mercantilist restric- 
tions and establishing a new order of free trade and economic 
efficiency” .** The slave trade became obsolete. Firstly, the increasing 
‘volume of manufactured goods such as textiles now being turned out ' 
by British factories demanded new and wider markets. For the British . 
industrialists these wider and untapped markets lay in Africa and India 
and perhaps even China where there was a penchant for extensive use 
- of cotton cloth.” Anstey does not agree with this overproduction 
thesis. According to him, “that much vaunted economic cause of 
abolition, overproduction, only has validity in the sense that it arose 
because of an ‘unnatural’ denial of access to continental markets” as a 
result of the Napoleonic wars. The wars, as he further stated, “made 
the vital West Indian re-exports of sugar and other tropical produce so 
hard to sell that the national interest suffered heavily”. Yet Anstey’s 
analysis does not seem to contradict the main thesis of the economic - 
argument of abolition; rather he appears to elaborate upon it. 

To take advantage of African craving for cotton cloth, British 
manufacturers reasoned that it was reasonable as well as more profitable 
for West Africans to remain at home and be encouraged as consumers, 
especially if they could produce cash crops in exchange, rather than be 
traded as merchandise. Furthermore, British nascent industries 
needed West African raw materials such as groundnuts (peanuts), 
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cotton, dyes, gum and palm oil. Palm oil was especially in high demand 


as lubricant for early industrial machines and for making soap. Soap, 


on the other hand, was required in Britain for the cleanliness of factory ` 


workers as a safeguard against diseases. Regular bathing became a 


norm as bodily neatness increasingly formed part of the work ethic.. 


Industrialists, therefore, considered it wise and economic to compel 


West Africans to remain at home and produce these raw materials 
for British factories rather being sold into slavery. Fhe foreign 
exchange Africans could earn, it was reasoned, would enable them to 
purchase textiles and other finished goods being turned out of the 
British factories.*! 

Evidently elaborate economic plans were being aides in Britain - 


. which would dominate the political and commercial relations between 


that country and her colonies during the period of colonial rule. Once 
the products of African land became the main object of the European | 
trader, then the ownership of that land would soon be challenged as - 


| actually happened from the 1890’s. The new relationship led to the 


concept of “legitimate trade” which replaced the slave trade and later 
served as a precursor to. colonial rule. By the close of the eighteenth | 
century, therefore, the vice had closed against the slave trade. Liverpool, — 


the major British slave port, had become less dependent on “human 


commerce” with the rise of Lancashire cotton manufacturing, and 
entrepreneurs had begun to divert capital into other profitable field-of 
trade. Thus with the collapse of the British West Indian sugar-business, 
the increasing demand for tropical raw materials and the quest for new 
and larger markets for industrial manufactures, the slave trade and 
slave labour had become both irrelevant and undesirable, and hence, 
anachronistic. Consequently since politics and economics are inter- 
woven, it became quite simple for British capitalists-to convince the 
politicians of the need to outlaw the trade. Accordingly, in 1807, the 
British government abolished the trade in slaves. In the light of the 
foregoing, it is not out of place for Eric Williams to propound his 
economic thesis to explain the abolition. 

Nevertheless, despite apparent disagreement between both 
schools of thought, recent studies have shown that they-are not 


necessarily bi- -polar and they are reconcilable. Thus, despite his bias ` ` 
_ towards economics, Boahen maintains that “the slave trade and slavery . 


were abolished for both humanitarian and economic reasons”.. He 
asserts that “the attacks on the slave trade did not really begin in 
Europe and England until the eighteenth century—the very century . 
when in the realm of literature, philosophy and religion, emphasis was 
being placed on the equality, fraternity and the liberty of man”. But, 
one may ask: Why did the humanitarian and the evangelical movements 


N 
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. begin when they did—in the era of the Industrial Revolution? Why did 
the long period of Negro’slavery arouse virtually no protest, and be 
accepted or regarded with indifference by the most benevolent of men 
until the era of economic changes? Surely, Boahen: hardly hazards a 
guess. In contrast, John Flint, notes that both the humanitarian and 
the evangelical movements were products of industnalization, hence 
- they took place at the same point of time. The anti-slavery movement, 
as he further contends, was able to crush the vested opposition of ` 
powerful slave-trading interests in Liverpool, Bristol, London and the 
West Indies because of the “new economic attitudes towards West 
Africa which were growing in Britain”.” Under these new economic ' 
perspectives: 


“British industry increasingly jedd tropical product, sen 
gums and vegetable oils, and it was thus stupid, as well as 
immoral, for British slave traders to be permitted to denude 
Africa of the labour with which these commodities could be 
produced.” 


Yet the evangelical movement was not anti-slavery in its origin 
because “spiritual redemption’ was unfailingly regarded as more 
important than physical” .* Rather, it started as a means of placating 
new restive urban dwellers (now industrial workers) displaced from 
their rural lands by landed aristocrats and gentry.*” That is to say that 
the movement was directed towards teaching them industrial ethics, 
cleanliness, acceptance of the status quo, and expectation of reward in 
heaven for good behaviour. To this end, according to David Davis, 
British “protestantism was forced to adjust traditional Christian 
doctrines to meet problems raised by enclosure, an uprooted peasantry, 

"urban growth, and new forms of poverty”. For him, British philanthropy 
- during the period remained “an expression of the capitalist ethic and a 
moral response to problems created by economic change”.*8 In other 
words, it was meant to foster industrial peace and harmony. Apart 
from ‘making the slaves better workers, Christianity of the evangelicals 
served as the best security against disloyalty and insurrection.?? _ 

Under this framework it can be seen that evangelical activities 
were a product as well as part of the Industrial Revolution. It was in 
the interest of British industrialists and financiers that the evangelicals 
visited both near-pagan cities and the Caribbean plantations to address 
rural dwellers and slaves respectively.*° Missionary teachings “intro- 
duced new ideas among the slaves, opened up new choices for them, 
and, most important, encouraged them to claim new rights and | 
privileges on the plantation”.*! Hence the slaves began to demand 
better conditions especially those relating to work ethic as those who 
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had understood the philosophical and religious ferment of the time 
anchored their ideas and aspirations on the equality and liberty of 
all men before God, and the Victorian morality propagated by the 
evangelicals. Angered by the influence of such preachings on their’ 
slaves, slaveholders began to bar the evangelicals from contacts with 
their slaves. Incensed by this action, the evangelicals began to criticize 
the institution of slavery, the conditions of slaves and the slave trade, 
thereby transforming themselves into an anti-slavery movement. The 
consequent clash transformed the evangelicals into a radical group; 
and their aims subsequently “turned inevitably from local good works 
to free the suffering slaves”.*? Clearly the evangelical movement was 
not anti-slavery from origin; it was rather forced to embrace an anti- 
Slavery posture by the uncooperative attitudes of Slaveowners and 
planters. 

The course of this nanstormaton is complex, yet very interesting. 

The emergence of a missionary view that slavery was evil and the work 
- of the Devil was a gradual process, arising from the evangelical view of 
conversion as a sudden mystical religious. experience. Evangelical 
converts “saw the light”. However, there arose (in urban England) the 
' problem of how to tell whether a conversion was genuine. The answer 
became. “by their works ye shall know them”. Genuine converts would 
thereafter display all the virtues of Victorian morality, sexual . 
monogamy and faithfulness, thrift, hardwork, cleanliness, responsibility 
as parents, “decency” in dress, and so on. For the British urban 
working class this morality was what appealed to the ruling authorities.“ 
When the process was translated to the slave plantations in the 
Caribbean, however, immediate problems emerged. How could slave 
converts demonstrate the genuineness of conversion when they had 
neither purchasing power nor the power even over their own families. 
It was clear that ° : 


“Christianity, therefore, while affording the slaves many of 
the spiritual satisfactions they associated with religion, also 
elaborated the social bases for conflict, sharpened tensions, 

and stimulated forms of resistance to slavery. ue 


Thus, the evangelicals began to demand of slaveowners they 
should not sell wives perforce separating them from husbands and _ 
' children away from families; and that they should supply slaves with 
decent clothing to cover their “disgusting nakedness” and in general 
encourage the kind of nuclear stable monogamous family structure 
appropriate to the British working class. Slaveowners were obviously 
not ready to cooperate—such changes not only interfered with their 
control of slaves as property, but also entailed costs.* Faced with these 
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refusals, and then hostility, and violence (especially against slaves to 
read and write), missionaries began to report home that slavery must 
be a work of the Devil designed to prevent Africans from hearing and 
responding to the Gospel.” It was reasoned that the slave trade was 
the Devil’s work désigned to keep Africa in a barbaric and savage state 
where the Gospel would not be preached or responded to. This 
injected a “fanatic” note into the movement which marked the turaing 
point; a transformation to anti-slavery crusade. 

Unquestionably, it could be seen that the evangelical movement 
is reconcilable with the economic argument leaning on industrializa- 
tion which forced Britain to outlaw the slave trade in 1807. There is no 
doubt that the evangelical and humanitarian movements were very ` 
strong factors which influenced abolition, yet it would be naive to 
argue, as Coupland did, that-they were stronger and more decisive 
than the economic forces in the process. Acknowledging the vital role 
played by the humanitarian movement, Boahen still wondered “if 
moral and humanitarian considerations alone were sufficient.” The 
House of Commons, he further stated, felt that “abolition would bring 
about an even greater evil, namely the economic ruin of both Britain 
and her West Indian colonies” hence when Parliament finally.opted 
for abolition of the slave trade in 1807, “there must have been some 
other consideration beside the humanitarian ones; and it is quite clear , 
that these considerations were economic” .*8 After all, the presence of 
the humanitarians and the evangelicals in France during the period did 
not force her to abolish the slave trade, as the humanitarian thinkers 
would wish one to bélieve. Obviously, this was on account of nascent 
industrialization there. 
| In France as in Britain there had been a long history of propaganda 
against slavery and the slave trade as exemplified in the activities of © 
people such as Voltaire, Montesquieu and Rousseau. Equally, France 
contended in as early as 1788 with the activities of abolitionist organi- _ 
zations such as Societe des Amis des Noirs. Yet. the decline of the 
French slave trade was the result of changes which were largely 
independent of domestic agitations of the humanitarians.*® French 
movement for abolition was secular since the Catholic church was not 
part of it as compared to Britain where the evangelicals spearheaded | 
the crusade. Having shown that the humanitarian pressure championed 
by the evangelicals was’a product of industrialization, there is no 
. doubt,, therefore, the economics played the vital. role-in the British 
decision to abolish the slave trade. Little wonder then A.G. Hopkins 
concluded that the humanitarians “were far from disinterested, and 
few of the selfless men were radicals espousing the cause of the down- 
trodden”. The abolitionists, he further surmised, “were a less romantic 
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and more complex band than they have often been depicted”. 
Paradoxically, the industrialists constituted the philanthropists who 
equally coincided with Coupland’s humanitarians. Consequently, the 
_ Interests of the industrialists and the humanitarians were interwoven 
and often one and the same. 

Obviously the debate has transcended the rhetorical question of 
whether it was the Coupland’s humanitarians or Williams’ economics 


which doomed the slave trade and slavery in Britain. There has _ 


` evolved a near-agreement now among interested scholars that both 
factors were decisive. They remain reconcilable and complementary. 
The moral plea for abolition by the humanitarians only made sense 
to the Parliament because the slave trade and slavery had become 
uneconomic, thus,. anachronistic. Evidently, the evangelicals put — 
passion that was entirely lacking in the arguments either of the French 
philosophers with their “reason” or the industrialists and economists 
like Adam Smith with their detached logic of statistics. Likewise, 
economic changes engendered by industrial capitalism which sought 
to replace the mercantilist-economy predicated on the slave -trade 


found the anti-slavery slogan of the humanitarian a convenient and ` 


willing ally. Granted that mere moral appeals were too weak.to - 
dislodge vested interests, it should be noted that the humanitarians 
were equally part of the vested interests. For the industrial capitalists 
and the humanitarians therefore, the common enemy was the slave 
trade and slavery. In this context the slave trade, which had become 
vulnerable, was bound to become moribund. It no longer had any 
benefactor because industrial capitalism had begun to supplant the 
slave business. The slaves benefitted—at least they gained freedom. 

Although legitimate commerce, which replaced the slave trade, later 
became the harbinger of colonialism which dominated Africa until 
very recently it became illegal to sell blacks as commodities just as 
it became unlawful to own them as property. The vice had closed. 

Ironically “the Negroes had been stimulated to freedom by the. 
development of the very wealth which labor had created” 5! Neverthe- 
less, it could be argued that without the humanitarian movement, 

industrial capitalism alone might have simply left slavery and the slave 


> trade to die out “naturally” with the bludgeoning of time, and in the 


face of the inexorable laws of free trade and competition. That might 
have taken much longer, especially, in an age when the “sanctity of 
property” remained sacred to the eighteenth and nineteenth century 
British parliamentary. thinking. Abolition would have taken much 
longer than even in the USA, where, from 1807—60 politicians thought 
it wise to ignore the issue .(for fear that it would split the Union)— - 
Northerners argued that it would die out naturally with “progress” and 
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“enlightenment”. Undoubtedly, humanitarianism hastened. the 
abolition of the slave trade and slavery in England. 
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.“submission of their bodies” for the huge benefit of “salvation of their souls” when 


shipment: across the Atlantic gave opportunity for conversion to Christianity. 
Frank J. Klingberg, “The Evolution of the Humanitarian Spirit in Eighteenth- 
Century England”, in Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, Volume _ 
Lxvi, 1942, pp. 260-78. See also his The Ante slavery Movement in England, 
op. cit. 

These ruling. authorities were not evangelical. 

Tumer, op. cit., p. 80. 

Ibid., passim. 


49. 


51. 
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The Missionaries desired very strongly that the slaves read The Holy Bible regularly, 
hence, learning the art of reading and writing became an evangelical necessity. 
Boahen, Topics in West African History, op. cit., p. 115. 

Refer to Hopkins, op. cit., p. 114. 

Ibid., p. 116. l : 


Eric Williams, op. cit. , p. 208. They hardly owe their freedom to the humanitarians 
than to the Industrial Revolution which rendered the slave system obsolete. 
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~ Language, Law and Pluralism in Kenya , 
| Kembo Sure 


` - Going back, say two hundred years, we can talk about stable cultural 
communities in Kenya, each with a common language, common customs 
and established and well-understood social and political institutions. 
We are here talking about monocultural and unilingual communities, 
where verbal behaviour and social and cultural practices are governed 
by some universal norms, norms that have been derived from familiar 
conventions and regularities in their social interactions. They all know - 
and respect their norms. 

-~ Apart from a few instances of trade and military skirmishes, there 
. was little interaction across linguistic and cultural boundaries between 
these groups. The communities remained relatively homogeneous, 
linguistically and culturally. But after the Berlin Conference 1884, 
legalizing the partition of Africa, the ensuing racial and linguistic _ 
hegemony dramatically changed the patterns of intra- and inter- 
communal interactions. The colonial powers imposed a political — 
‘commonwealth’ of societies who hitherto had carried out their 
businesses within the group and between groups following completely 


different norms of behaviour. For example, they were forced to pay - 


taxes and were conscripted to go and work away from their homes and 
families for months. Working away from home meant that they had to 
adjust their linguistic behaviour and master new linguistic norms as 
well as new social norms of behaviour. 

As the process of colonisation progressed, new patterns of demo- 
graphic composition emerged. Hundreds of Indian labourers and 
artisans and some Indian and Arab merchants and small traders 
arrived and settled in Kenya. At the turn of the century, the linguistic, 
racial and ethnic mix started becoming more complex. Colonialism 
was then the first attempt to introduce what Gleason (1984) calls 
“hypernationalism”, a grand desire to bring together various cultural 
groups under one political.superadministration and introduce trans- 
regional and translingual interactions. between the participating 
groups. The present ethnic and linguistic mosaic in Kenya is therefore 
a direct consequence of British imperialism. 
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Present Ethnic Character of the Kenyan Society - 


Sociologists and. political scientists identify three main types of | 
ethnicity, which we shall use here in an attempt to describe the origin 
and character of the various ethnic communities in Kenya today. 
These types of ethnicity are based on cultural bonds between group 
members, communal associations, modes of self-identification and 
group location within the larger political unit., This approach iS 
adopted for the sake of simplicity and clarity. 


Tribal Ethnicity 


Tribal identitiés and membership are based on the myth of origin; 
they are based on the belief that all members can trace their beginning * 
to some primordial ancestry. They see and identify themselves in a 
historical context and in fictional reality. 

= Tribal boundaries are, therefore, marked mainly by “bonds 
of kinship” and further exhibited through language and custom. 
Membership of a tribal group is generally formal and highly integ- 
rated, thereby making tribal ethnicity the most stubborn type to deal 
with in an attempt to build a new national culture. As Witt (1968) said: 
of American Indians : 


. “Tribal society is of such a nature that one must experience it 
from the inside.... Being inside a tribal universe is so comfort- 
able and reasonable that it acts like 4 narcotic. When you 
are forced outside the tribal context you become alienated, 
irritable and lonely” (p. 109). ) 


This explains why even educated Kena still hold tenaciously to 
their old tribal affiliations normally based on irrational, sentimental 
kinship bonds and remain scared of affiliations based on rational 
principles of mutual interests and social needs. For example, the 
passions exhibited in supporting Gor Mahia FC and AFC Leopards are 
not as strong as those used in supporting the national team—Harambee 
Stars or Kenya Breweries FC, even when the latter are playing a 
foreign team. And even the top national leadership would want to 
establish some affinity with the two ethnic clubs in order to enlist 
. support from the spowsouns ethnic groups: > 


Nationality Ethnicity é 


we 


“Nationalities”, as they are sometimes referred to, are migrant 
groups in a new country usually associated with a political entity 


“ ` _ 
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abroad. Unlike tribes, they are not identified by kinship bonds but 
they normally reflect a linguistic, religious and moral culture ot their 
previous homeland. 

The several Asian communities (despite their linguistic and religious 
distinctions) and the European immigrants who are settled in Kenya 
as naturalised citizens, represent this category of ethnics. Despite their 
legal status as citizens, nationalities are often looked upon.as aliens, 
having less right to the reward of the national sovereignty than the . 
indigenous Kenyan communities. For example, the Asian communities 
are always discriminated against in resource allocation and in distribut- 
. ing employment and educational opportunities. i 


Racial Ethnicity 


Racial ethnicity has its values and bonds stemming from physical 
and biological distinction; for example, Blacks and Whites in the | 
apartheid system in South Africa and in America. Since it is based on 
physical acceptability and is biologically determined, it is highly 
irrational and very.difficult to deal with even through legislation. It 
thrives on prejudice, bigotry and demagoguery. We do not have an 
institutionalized racial ethnicity in Kenya as such, but there are subtle 
manifestations of it especially in rules regarding admission to certain 
exclusive social and sporting clubs in the country. 

- The foregoing is an attempt to put into perspective the complexity 
of multicultural/multiethnic society in Kenya and trace the genesis of 
this phenomenon, We shall now turn to the discussion of the various 
orms of expressing these ethnic distinctions. 


AE of Ethnic Identity 


Ina antliethnic country, there are known boundary-maintaining 
features that each ethnic group always cherishes. These include: 
architecture, religion, literary tradition, aesthetic values , types of food 
and eating habits, customs and language. ; 

There are two points worth noting here: Firstly, the existence or 
absence of difference in one or more of these features may not clearly 
prove separateness or oneness between groups. For example, sharing 
a common language does not guarantee integration in a society as 
is evident by the deep religious divide between the Catholics and 
Protestants in Ireland, despite sharing Irish as their heritage language. 
Similarly, the fact that we have stopped using our mother tongue does 
not mean we have lost our ethnic identity. What we have changed is — 
our “language use aspect” of our identity but “the primordial sense of 
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who we are and via group we think we belong to, for the remainder 
remain intact”, (Eastman 1984: 261) 

Secondly, these features do not apply EEA in all ethnic 
groups. Some groups are slow to create symbols and rituals to externalize 
their beliefs and values and are thereby more prone to external cultural 
influence than others. Other groups are so protective of their cultural 
boundary markers and suspicious of outsiders that they remain un- 
penetrable over.a long time by maintaining those distinctive features. 

Lastly, some of the boundary-maintaining features are (or are 
perceived to be) more critical than others. For example, language is a 
more noticeable, more readily identified feature of any group than 
most. The “association with the ethnic language is covert; relates to 
ancestry, to legend, and history, and in this sense still possessed, 
though not as a surface marker of identity” (Eastman 1984: 261). This 
establishes language as a significant feature of ethnicity and can be 
illustrated by the pious struggle by urban Kenyans to prove that they 
can speak their heritage languages even when they break every rule of 
grammar in trying to do so! It is to them, proof of cultural authenticity, 
uprightness or even moral wholesomeness. 


Efforts Towards National Integration 


It should be remembered that the degree of TE ER required 
is not very high. A legal system may be in force in a country suffering 
from a crime wave, many of the laws can be generally disregarded. 
Some of the regions may- have a particularly bad record in law 
observance, etc. (Raz 1975: 125) 

The same can also be true of an official language of a nation 
or state that serves for technical, administrative, and scientific 
‘communication, but is not mastered by the masses of the people 
(Bartsch 1987: 83). | l 


Standardization 


After having seen the pluralist nature of the Kenya society, next 
thing we ask ourselves is how possible it is to bring harmony among 
these diverse ethnic, linguistic and religious entities. Each group is 
‘protected’ against the others by a system of stereotypes, myths and 


deep ethnocentricism which becomes, at a certain stage, impermeable ` 


to political persuasions or legislative authority. However, one primary 
goal of a modern political government is to.develop and maintain 
national integration without destroying the life styles, kinship structure, 
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social organisation and religious practices of minority groups. 

The first step is to establish a judicial system, which supersedes 
the existing group traditional legal systems and yet safeguards individual 
aswell as age-old group interests. 

Next, in most cases, is' to develop a communication medium 
through which edicts, government pronouncements and policies are 
transmitted and explained to the grassroots citizenry. We are here 
_ talking about Law and Language as essential superstructures in an 
emergent national political unit. However, for both Law and Language 
-there are inherent difficulties that impede the enforcement of a 
“standard” one a As Hart (1961: 9 says about law and a 
poet nation: 


“Ii is plain that only a small community closely knit by ties of 
_ kinship, common sentiment and belief and placed in a stable 
environment, could live successfully by such a regime of un- 
- official rules. In many other conditions, such a simple form of 
social control will require supplementation in different ways”. 


The “supplementation in different ways” here includes the intro- 
duction of new institutions like: the legislative assembly (to enact valid 
. transcommunal laws), the law courts (to arbitrate) and the police force 
(to supervise the enforcement of law). In other words, we are talking 
about standardization and enforcement of law rougnoue the new 
national polity. 

” Like in the judicial system, Sommunieaton will require some sort 
of supplementation since the primary community languages or varieties. 
can no longer fulfil the new demands of the greater national community. 
This is also summarized by Bartsch (1987: 88) as follows: 


“As soon as the groups become large and are spread over a 
wide territory, especially with natural barriers in between, 
they get divided into small speech communities and thus 
different languages come about. On the other hand, official 
regulation steers language change, which always happens any 
way, by restraining or promoting a new variant in such a way 
that it will be acceptable.... Thus a communication gap is 
prevented, not just beiween neighbours, but between the 
` outer ends of the linguistic community. In this way falling © 
apart of the linguistic community is prevented.” 


In order to establish a communication system that works for 
- national interests, “official regulation steers language change”; that is, 
there is a deliberate state intervention in the choice of which language 
to use where, when, with whom and for what purpose. The choice of a 
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language or languages for various functions constitutes a national, 


~ language policy and leads directly to the process of standardisation of 


` such chosen languages. To ensure effective and coordinated language _ 


change, especially codification and elaboration, institutions are set up 
- to formulate language norms to be considered valid in which region 


_ and in which situational domains. Language academies or institutes,- 


school teachers, language departments in universities, all join in the 
task of identifying linguistic norms and in promoting efficiency in 
linguistic communication throughout the country. These are similar 
to the institutions in the judicature which are concerned with the 
promulgamation of law and administration of justice. Thus, we have 
_ the language academies or institutes devising and regulating the 
primary norms of language, schools promoting standardization and 
dictionaries, grammar books and style manuals, as sources of authority 
_ in correctness. In other words, we are talking about established and 
institutionalised normative systems in the legal sphere as well as in the 
linguistic sphere of a nation. 

Going back to the question of choice: How do we determine 


~w 


which language is appropiate for ua VORONA in which domain 


or region? 
Choice of Official/National Language — 


An official aus (the language used in education, the media 
and political administration), a national language (the language with 
which the nation’s history, culture, independence are symbolized) and- 


. a language for wider communication (language used for diplomacy, - 


international trade and for some specialized forms of communication 
(Fishman 1974). We say this is agonizing because language norms are 


linked inextricably with group identity and since language planning at .- 
a national level may involve change of language norms, it might in turn’ 


mean a complete overhaul of a group’s symbol systems that maintain 
their internal social order. When this occurs, language planning becomes 
vexing-and may meet severe resistance. For example, some language 
forms and styles have particular social meaning and therefore are 
associated with certain social roles in the speech community. Therefore, 
a change in the language forms disrupts the whole order of inter- 
personal relationships mediated by these language symbols. It means 
“ a completely new world view for this group since language guides our 
way of thinking about, perceiving and experiencing the world around 
us (Sapir 1921, Whorf, 1956). 

In assigning official functions to languages, dereie a lot of care 
has to. be exercised in-order to avoid any social upheavals as was 
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witnessed in Morocco in 1978. . . 

In Kenya, English was chosen as the official language chiefly - 
because of its ‘suitability’ for education purposes and because of the 
misguided notion that the use of an international language provides 
ready access to scientific and technological knowledge and thereby- 
hastening the pace of industrialization, what Fishman (1972) calls . 
“nationism”; of course, the rapid industrialization of Japan and South 
Korea ‘has proved this wrong. On other other hand, Kiswahilt was 
‘chosen the national language because it was considered relatively 
neutral ethnically and politically and being indigenous and having 
been a lingua franca over a number of years, it would appropriately 
epitomize Kenya’s political independence and cultural identity. 
The choice of these two languages for the most important national 
functions and not one of the numerous ethnic languages was the first 
attempt to use language standardization as an instrument of political 
integration. However, after twenty-eight years of independence, have 
"we succeeded in welding the many ethnic groups AE If not, 
where have we gone wrong? 


Standardized Languages and National Integration 


In their zeal to realize one great dream of creating an ideal 
American, belonging to an ideal nation, the USA, throughout the 
fifties into the sixties, propagated the notion of one nation, one . 
culture, one language, leading to what was referred to as the American 
“Melting Pot”. The melting pot syndrome was aimed at assimilating | 
all ethnic groups into “American culture” through English. This was 
aimed at building a monolingual and a monocultural society, what 
Gleason (1984) calls a “homogenized society” like what the communist 
Eastern Europe tried; a society with drab, standardised sameness; a 
mass society. In America this succeeded only in breeding extreme ~ 
. social and political dissent, giving rise to radical civil rights movements 
in the sixties. The reason it failed is partly because assimilation is in 
essence authoritarian and inhumane: 


“The assimilationist trades affection and loyalty and mastery, 

_ achieves the pursuits of individual success at the cost of identity 
and assumes that an individual needs only the opportunity to 
provide his worth. This leads to alienation and self-hatred 
in the part of those who fail to prove their worth in the 
assimilationist’s terms” (Drake 1984: 145). 


The rationale for Kenya using English in education, for example, | 
is that it provides equal opportunity for all to succeed and ensures 
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upward social mobility to the able ones and enhancing interethnic 
understanding. So all books, all tests and the teaching are in English. 
The flip side of this scenario is that English is a barrier to social mobility 
for those who cannot master its norms; and they are many. It can be | 
used and is being used, to keep the status quo by working in favour of 
privileged groups whose children have sufficient language support at 
home and attend schools with the English-medium culture. It is also 
- used to create artificial norms by requiring candidates to obtain a 
minimum grade in English even for jobs for which competence in 
- English is not crucial: We know of. numerous occupational functions 
requiring no fluency in English at all but for which a credit in English is 
mandatory. 

-As for Kiswahili being the national language, the main political 
argument is that it will help wipe out tribalism and-lead to greater 
national integration. Again we are talking about assimilating all 
Kenyans into a Kiswahili-talking culture. But speaking a language 
alone is not enough to build a cultural identity. 


“A particular “associated language” is a necessary component 
of ethnic identity but the language we associate ourselves with . 
need not be one we use in our day-to-day lives. It need not 
even be one we know at all” (Eastman 1984: 259). 


If you asked people in Mbita division in South Nyanza District 
which linguistic community they belong to, the majority will cite Suba; 
whereas.if you went further to find out how many of them speak the 
language, the number will dwindle considerably. Similarly, it does not 
mean that the urban Kenyans who speak more than one language belong 
to different identities. The truth is that.“one’s ethnic identity remains 
associated with the language of his forebears, be they European, Asian 
or African” (Eastman 1984: 260). The mere mastery of the Kiswahili 
linguistic system does not make us Kenyan enough: we need to behave 
in other ways that portray our Kenyan identity. 

The message coming through all this is that linguistic pluralism has 
nothing to do with our political differences. We need our individual 
ethnic languages for functions for which English and Kiswahili are not 
suitable and yet still remain Kenyan enough, provided, of course, we 
have mastered the necessary national cultural symbols reflecting that 
status. As Gleason correctly puts it; a pluralistic society consists of 


“persons and groups of diverse origins and character, all of 
whom work together in the common enterprise of national 
life” (Gleason 1984: 240). 


- The point we are making here is that assimilation (or “cohesion” 
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‘as is preferred by Kenyan politicians) through one language, is neither 
necessary nor desirable in an endeavour to evolve a national culture. It 
implies conformity which is in its very nature; a negation of individual 
and group freedom and a hindrance to creativity. This is opposed to 
pluralism (linguistic, political, religious etc.) based on genuine and 
honest attempts at the national level to evolve: 


..a pattern of fundamental beliefs arid values differentiating 
a from wrong, defining -rules for interaction, setting 
priorities and goals” (author unknown). 


‘Pluralism is based on the belief that cultural bonds grow out of men’s 
recognition of distinctiveness of their own standards of behaviour and 
“prizing of those standards to the extent they feel comfortable and secure 
among persons sharing them”. 


Language Use in the Judiciary 


The history of judiciary has shown that language of the Law 
changes least. In Europe, the Law was for centuries expressed in Latin, — 
and in-India for a long time in Persian. In Africa law was originally in the 
respective cultural languages but now it is expressed variously in: 
Koranic Arabic, Romance languages (French or Portuguese) or in 
Germanic languages (English). And where English is used a lot of 
archaic forms of the language still persist. In Kenya, English is the 
official language in which bills are drafted and debated in parliament 
and in which court proceedings are conducted and recorded, Earlier, 
there was a provision for the lower courts-to conduct their business in 
the local languages but this has since been discontinued. For those who ~ 
cannot speak and understand English, there is a system of translation 
- by court officials. 
' However, there are very serious problems inhexent in using a new 
language in a serious domain like in the administration of justice. First, 
even in cases where one speaks English, there are semantic nuances 
that those learning English as.a second language never get to master 
adequately and this includes the officers of the courts. For example, in . 
February this year a Police Inspector prosecuting a case before a 
Nakuru Court said something like: 


My honour, I would like to apply for an douam because 
- some of my witnesses are far-fetched: 


In this case, the officer did not realize that idiomatic use of the 
expression “far-fetched” does not have much to do with spatial or 
geographic distance or location. He must have generalized from his 
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knowledge of the meanings of individual words “far” and “fetch”, not 
realizing that when the two are used in a compound word, the resultant 
meaning may not have anything at all to do with the individual mean- 
ings of those words. This caused some amusement in court, of course, 
but at the same time it was a shameful illustration of the danger of using 
a linguistic system that is unfamiliar to the users. Recognizing this 
linguistic problem, judges in the case of Adan-V-Republic remarked: 


“It might be added that while the idea of stealing is one 
universally known, it does not follow that every language has _ 
a word corresponding to the English word “steal” which 
excludes a taking under a bona fide claim of right.”. 

(Cited in the Daily Nation November 11, 1991): 


Another example is from an attempt by a court official to translate » 
what a witness says in Dholuo into English. The witness was asked 
whether she was familiar with certain places in Kisumu and retorted by 
saying: 

“An ok atho wuotho awuotha”. 
The interpreter translated this by saying: 
“I just don’t walk”. 


The English rendition of the witness’ utterance missed the point | 
= completely. The witness-actually meant to say that she was not a 
woman of loose morals that would be expected to roam all over town 
and thereby getting to know many places. 

This is why, concerned about the paramountcy of language in 
court discourse, judges in the same Adan-V-Republic case correctly 
observed that: 


“v 


“The danger of conviction on an equivocal plea is obviously 

greatest where the accused is unrepresented, is of. limited 

education, and does not speak the language of the court.” 
(Cited in the Daily Nation Noyember 11, 1991) 


Another way of looking at the role of English is that only the 
mastery of the language is not uniform across the board. Some.people 
are left out completely where a discourse that concerns them, as in a 
court, is going on. The implication here is that communication strategies 
used by. some people give them undue power over the others 
(Fairclough 1989). English may only, in this case, be regarded as 
playing a normative role between unequal parties. As Bartsch (1987) 
contends: 


~ 
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“The definition of equality is that those are equal with respect 
to certain matters who are expected or allowed to engage in a 
dialogue that is consensus-oriented. Under this definition 
_ the idea of a universal dialogue is equivalent with the idea of 
universal equality of all people” (p. 118). 
This position is questioning the moral principle and linguistic necessities 
that motivated the choice of English to be used by the judiciary. We 
are positing here that English does not in all cases play an integrative 
role in Kenya and can only be seen in terms of what Ullmann-Margalit- 
(1977) calls “norms of partiality”, whereby English is seen as serving 
the “unification of state power and economy, as well as the mobility of 


` the population for economic and military purposes and purposes that 


strengthen governmental power”. It also means that possession of 
English will be pursued vigorously only by those interested in promoting 
unification and manipulation of the population in their interest andin ‘ 
- the interest of the state this is normally a small minority of the general 
population of Kenya. Thus, it creates an English-speaking elite with 
undue access to economic, political and social advantages. 

We are not arguing that English alone causes inequality and social 
disintegration, but that it helps promote it. What we are saying is that 
' language planning can promote inequality and hence should take into 
account all that will ensure maximum participation by people in the 
affairs of the state and those that affect them individually. For example, 
when earlier in the year, during the byelection in Ndhiwa constituency, 
voters protested against being addressed to by the candidates in 
Kiswahili, they were expressing indignation at a government policy 
denying them the right to evaluate the oratorical abilities of their 
prospective representatives. If we are going to argue that this is meant ` 
to promote the national language, then we must also be aware that we 
are doing this at the peril of the electorates’ true involvement in the 
electoral process; leaving elections to become a:mere show of state 


might. 
Conclusion 


There must be a consistent policy of promoting political, cultural 
_ and linguistic pluralism if we have to achieve national integration. 
Unlike assimilation, pluralism here means cultural democracy, a new 
federation of ethnic identities neatly blended in a “diversity-within- - 
unity”. “The theory involves essentially a technique of social adjustment 
which will make possible the preservation of all cultures” (Brown and ` 
Roucek, 1939: 763). | 
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On the linguistic plane, we must begin thinking about expanding 
the functions of Kiswahili and the ethnic languages since the outcry 
about falling education standards can be traced partly to the introduc- 
tion of instruction in English too early. The claim by the Ominde 
Report that starting with English early prepares children better for . 
later educational tasks has been discounted by empirical studies in 
Canada (Cummins, 1982) and Australia (Bullivant 1984) where ethnic 
languages are used alongside English in teaching some of the school 
subjects for much longer than we do here. This has been found to make 
learning easier and more pleasurable and at the same time promote 
` self-confidence in the minority children by enhancing the social prestige 
of the mother-tongue languages. It is about time we examined our 
language policy in education again. 

As far as the use of English in law goes, there must be a review of 
what languages to use in court. There is no intrinsic danger in having 
district courts manned by people from the local. community who can 
hear cases in mother-tongue-and keep records in English. This has 
nothing to do with promoting tribalism. In fact, that is why in Adan’s 
case the judges were quick to point out that “when a person is charged, 
the charge should be. read out to him, so far as possible in his own. 
language, but if that is not possible, then in a language which he can © 
speak and understand”. 
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Indo-Kenyan Political and Economic Relations | 


Aparajita Biswas, Kanishka ‘Publishing House 
Delhi, 1 992. pp. viii+341. Price Rs. 350 


India’s Africa policy constitutes a neglected area not only among 
policy makers but also among the researchers of the Indian universities, 
as well. During the cold war period India’s foreign policy vacillated 
between the two dominant power blocs, one led by the USA and the 
other by the erstwhile USSR. India took a leading role along with the 
other liberated countries in the organization of the non-aligned move- 
ment (NAM), which was organized primarily to meet the challenging 
scenarios of the cold war politics. The cold war politics divided the 
~“ world into two antagonistic power blocs. The NAM was set up to 
provide the newly liberated countries of Afro-Asia an alternative 
foreign policy option to meet the impasse generated by the cold war 
imbroglio; In the post-Second World War situation and particularly 
with the erosion of colonial rule, and the emergence of power blocs in © 
the international arena, various schools of thought emerged that 
provided a great deal of theoretical insights into the making of foreign 
policy and relations. The noteworthies among them were the idealist 
theory, the system theory, the game theory, and the realist theory. 

' These works introduced various perspectives into the study of 
foreign policy and relations. However, most of these works are governed 
by western ethnocentricism. They take it for granted that the newly 
liberated countries do not have any independent policy option for, 
themselves and they formulate their policies on the basis of available 
limited options, which are mosty 3 in response to the policies of the 
dominant power blocs. 

In this context, India as a part of the developing world also faces 
the challenges in the exercise of its independence and autonomy in the 
formulation ofits foreign policy and relations, i~e., how to prioritize its 
foreign policy goals so.as to reinforce its national interests and at the 
same time without jeopardizing international peace and security. In 
this scenario what is to be looked- into is the position of Africa in the 
context of evolving foreign policy. However, in India not much works 
have been done on India and Africa. Very few research works in India 
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are published on Indo-African affairs and more particularly on country 
specific relations. To that end, this book, “Indo-Kenyan Political and ` 

Economic Relations”, is a pioneering work. The book has delved deep _ 
into various aspects of Indo-Kenyan relations: political and economic. 
`- It has also analysed historically the evolving relations between the two- 
countries. While doing so, the research work identified the similarities 


and congruences of value premises in the foreign policy processes of | - 


both the countries: anti-colonialism, anti-racism, and mutuality of 
cooperation on the basis of NAM and South-South frameworks. The 

- noteworthy aspect of the book is the identification of thrust areas of 
"cooperation between the two nations. 

Although this work is one. of its kind in India but it suffers from a 
weak theoretical formulation. The analyses and interpretations in 
the book, “Indo-Kenyan Political and Economic Relations”, do not 
provide any new vistas in regard to providing a new theoretical ground- 
work on the making of foreign policy, especially on Indo-African 


' - affairs. Existing theories and theoretical works on foreign policy and 


- relations have not been thoroughly covered in.the work. A theoretical 
analysis would have given a degree of scientificity and logicality to the 
undertaking. As a result, the author seems to have blurred the distinc- 
tion between the making of foreign policy and establishing actual 


- relations with a country or countries. It so happens.that foreign policy . ` 


goals and actual relations may not necessarily always go together. As 
for example, India’s foreign policy goals clash directly with the foreign 
policy operations of most of the O.E.C.D. (Organization for Economic 
Cooperation and Development) countries (as reflected from the clash 
_ of views in various international fora like U.N., the UNCTAD, the 
` GATT on various policy matters like the NIEO, nuclear disarmament, 
racialism, neo-colonialism, trade, aid and development, etc.) but in 
actuality India has very good trade, commercial and technological 
relations with these countries. On the other, which is not the case with - 
most of the newly liberated African countries with which India has 
similarities of foreign policy goals but no sound trade and commercial 
relations. 

Secondly, this work ignores the role of national interests and the 
operational dimensions of international political and economic forces 
_ in the making of a country’s foreign policy and relations. On the other, 
it conceptualizes NAM and South-South cooperation as. foreign policy 
goals, which in actuality is not the case. Rather, NAM is one among 
several foreign policy apparatuses and options before India to exercise 
its autonomy and independence in the torinuiation ofits foreign policy 
and relations. i 

Thirdly, within the NAM and the South- South fates it was 
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viewed in the book that both India and Kenya through ‘mutuality of 
. cooperation’ should strive to raise their ‘structural power’ to a new 
level. But the question that arises here is how does such a premise 
(mutual cooperation and structural power) does accentuate India’s ` 
national interests? Relations are governed by the intermingling of 
national and international interests with national interest constituting 
the primary and the determinant force. It is not cultivated with the 
primary objective of raising the structural power of another country, 
like Kenya. If that is so then how does one explain the Indo-Nepalese 
relations in the late 1980s, when India imposed all types of trading. 
sanctions against Nepal which threatened its economic balance. __ 
«Fourthly, the people of Indian origin, the research work stresses, 
constitute one of the constitutive determinants of Indo-Kenyan relations. 
But that’s not always the case while developing a theoretical framework 
on India’s foreign policy and relations. In regard to India’s foreign 
policy, people of Indian origin do not count much as an important 
factor, but it can be a subsidiary factor in determining India’s relation 
with countries having predominant population of Indian origin. 
People of Indian origin concentrate in large number in South-East 
Asian countries, and also Pacific regions like Fiji and Caribbean states; 
still India does not have any special relations with these countries. 
Inspite of.all these, the book, “Indo-Kenyan Political’ and 
Economic Relations”, is a pioneering work in the sense that a major 
attempt has been made by an Indian scholar to study an unexplored 
area which has not earlier been properly studied upon. 
. _Asutosh Satpathy 
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Chenjerai Hove, Baobab. Books . | 
Harare, 1988, PP. 112. price not aul 


Fictions and novels soit Africa writtén ‘by European: form 
a genre by itself. Joseph Conrad, Joyce. Cary, Graham Greene, 
© V.S. Naipaul, among others, tried to grapple with the African situa- 
tion in their own ways. Almost all of them wrote from an Eurocentric 
point of view, portraying the white man as the benevolent lord who is 
superior in intellect and wisdom to the native Africans who were 
merely children in a relatively primitive stage of civilization. As late as 
1939 Joyce Cary portrays his improved version of the educated African 
in Mister Johnson as a clowning idiot whose ultimate fulfilment in life - 
is shown in getting shot dead by an Englishman whom we are led to 
believe loves him well. The only significant exception in the genre is 
Conrad’s Heart of Darkness (1899) which is devastating indictment of 
the inhuman exploitation of the Africans by Europeans and their 
proclaimed theory of the “whiteman’s burden”. 

During the latter half of this century, however, the situation has - 
undergone a change with the emergence of notable African writers like 
Chinua Achebe, Wole Soyinka, N’gugi Wathiongo, Camara Laye, Ayi 
Kwei Armah, Elechi Amadai etc. who have brought new insights into 
the perception of the African situation. Going through their work one 
realises the limitation of the essentially European viewpoint that came 
down to us though the novels written by Europeans. The novel under 
review, Bones, is a notable addition to this emerging genre. Though ` 
Zimbabwe lags behind Nigeria, Kenya or South Africa so far as the 
development of fiction is concerned, the. present novel shows an . 
astonishing degree of formal accomplishment and verbal skill. No 
wonder that it was awarded the prestigious Noma Award for publish- 
ing in Africa in 1989. 

The novel, though basically a record fo the personal odyssey of. 
Marita, mother of a revolutionary, depicts the plight of the native 
Africans in the pre-independence Zimbabwe i.e., Rhodesia. It may be . 
. recalled that the colonisation of Zimbabwe was started by Cecil 
Rhodes’ British South Africa Company (BSAC) in the 1890s. Soon the 
Europeans gained control of the country’s raw materials while the 
exploitation of the indigenous population went hand in hand with the 
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denial of human rights. A series of law was passed forcing Africans to 
work on European farms and companies. Their wages were kept down 
through the Masters and Servants Act which empowered the settler to 
use his “servant” as he wished. In the novel Manypo, the white settler 
knows how to squeeze out the last drop of blood from his workers till 
they grow old and incapacitated when their children have to take their 
place. He is interested in his workers producing more children because 
that means more farmhands at his disposal and is angry with Marita for 
not having children in quick succession. Yet it is a measure of their . 
brainwashing by the whites that some of them regard Manypo as their 
benefactor and bread-giver. Marita’s own husband, Marume, sides 
with Manypo and discourages her to take on the ‘baas’ and speaking 
her mind out. | 
Manypo’s farm becomes a. metaphor for the whole of Rhodesia 
and Marita’s unnamed son becomes a symbol of the undying spirit of 
revolt against human injustice. The novel makes it amply clear that the 
political oppression and economic exploitation by the whites led a 
whole generation of young Africans to join the guerrillas and fight for 
the independence of their country under the leadership of ZAPU and 
ZANLA. Marita’s son runs away from school one day, presumably, to 
join the guerrillas. She has no idea of the son’s hideout but has an ` 
. instinctive sympathy for the cause and regards all the guerrillas as 
‘children’ fighting to liberate their motherland. She is subjected to 
prolonged interrogations and inhuman torture by the police. The 
scenes are reminiscent of Arthur Koestler’s Darkness at Noon. The 
' police leave her like “a piece of torn cloth... bleeding through the 
ears... naked on the muddy soil smelling of worms and cowdung.” 
(p. 60). She endures all torture with quiet dignity and remains steadfast 
to: her commitment. 
The narrative vividly brings out the plight of revolutionaries. 
They. ‘had to contend not only with the superior arms-power of the 
whites but also with the hostile element within their own community. 


‘The exchanges between the unknown woman and her husband in... | 


_ chapter 8 convey this internecine hostility that seriously weakens any 
movement and makes the suffering of the people more poignant: 


tw; 


‘The children have come, and they have been killed.’ 
‘What children, are you mad?’ 

“The children. They have been killed. But it has not been said 
what they wanted. They were killed.’ 
‘Madness is eating into your thinking. How can you call amed 
gangsters, thieves, robbers, you call them children? Whose 
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children, if I might ask?’ 

‘The children of the soil.’ | 
‘Listen to your evil Zapu spirit. Do you think a few armed 
gangsters will fight a whole army and win?. You must be mad, 
raving mad...’ (p. 55) 


It is also a moment of enlightenment for the guerrillas when they discover 
the depth of misery and poverty in which the people in the villages are 
condemned to lead their lives: “Let us look for areas where there are 
fields that can give something to the farmers. Our hopes will die if we. 
continue to.see children dying everyday...” (p. 73) 

Marita’s courage and endurance is reconstructed through the 
memories of several narrators who knew her well: Janifa, the girl who 
is in love with Marita’s son, Chisaga, Manypo’s cook and the unknown | 
woman who meets Marita in the bus. The multiple narrative voices 
bring to life different aspects of Marita’s character. Throughout the 
novel we are aware of an artistic design which is not derived from the 
western genre. The narrative underscores the African character of the 
novel—the leisurely meandering of an‘ oral story-teller, the brisk, 
reported transitions from one stage of Marita’s life to another, frequent 
recourse to axioms and proverbs etc. One remembers the Bengali 
novel Jagari (The Vigil, 1946) by Satinath Bhaduri which has remark- 
able resemblance with Bones both in theme and technique. ; 

The language, rich in Shona idiom, is poetic and lucid. The printing 
is faultless. One also expects that it is reasonably priced, considering 
the fact that it is indigenously produced. 

8 | _M. Asaduddin 
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